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SUMMEI 


THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER MONTHS. 


HEY come! the merry summer months of | There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon 
sky, 


beauty, song and flowers ; 
But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody ; 


They come! the gladsome months that bring 
thick leafiness to bowers. 
Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad; fling cark 


Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread, all 
gleaming like red gold; 


And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry 





and care aside ; 


Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful course they hold 


waters glide ; God bless them all, those little ones, who, far above 
Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree, 
Scan through its leayes the cloudless sky in rapt 


this earth, 


Can make a scoff of its mean joy s, and vent a 


tranquility. nobler mirth 
‘ x 
The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the | Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought- 
hand; crazed wight like me 
And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
sweet and bland; 
The daisy and the buttercup are nodding cour- 
teously ; 
It stirs their blood with kindest love to bless and 


To smell again these summer flowers beneath this 
summer tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls 
away, 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s 
bright summer day, 


welcome thee ; 
When, rushing forth, like untamed colt, the reck- 


And mark. how with thine own thin locks—they 
now are silvery gray— 
The blissful breeze is wantoning, and whispering: 
“ Be gay !” mighty heart of joy! 
VOL. XLVII.—31. 139 


less, truant boy 
Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a 
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I’m sadder now—I have had cause; but oh, I’m 
proud to think 

That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I yet de- 
light to drink ; 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm, 
unclouded sky, 

Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days 
gone by ; 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me 
dark ang cold, 

I’ll bear indeed life’s heaviest curse 
hath waxed old! 

WILLIAM MoTHERWELL. 


a heart that 


WHAT JUNE BROUGHT US. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

DAY on the Hudson River had been one of 
Lily’s dreams which we were about to 
realize that perfect morning in mid June. 

The day line steamer, Daniel Drew, had been 
newly fitted up, and was as beautiful as a palace. 
Never a day dawned fuller of promise. The easy 
intercourse between the passengers, strangers 
though they were, reminded one of the grand Cen- 
tennial time, when frequently one was rudely in- 
troduced to another by a head butting against his 
back, or, crowded, 
“ Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof locked in loof,” 


as Motherwell sings in “ Jeanie Morrison.” 

The broad and breezy decks presented a scene as 
cozy as one’s family sitting-room at home. Little 
knots of chatting women, trios of blooming girls, 
joyous children and enthusiastic travelers seeing 
the Hudson River for the first time, by daylight, 
made the decks of the Daniel Drew delightfully 
pleasant. 

The Palisades, beginning about ten miles from 
New York, a range of huge basaltic rock, rising 
like a great, grim, gray wall along the river for 
twenty miles from its mouth, forms a marked 
feature in the varied landscape. The scenery is 
all that one could imagine of the beautiful, and 
peaceful, and pastoral combined with the grand, 
and sublime, and awe-inspiring. In our mind it 
all runs together. We remember the cluster of 
houses, Spuyten Duyvil, because of Washington 
Irving’s Anthony Van Corlear, the sturdy Dutch 
trumpeter bound on a mission to the main-land 
who couldn’t obtain a boat, and swore in pure 
Dutch that to “spite the devil” he would swim 
the creek. The old man plunged in, but when 
about midway the devil overpowered him by tug- 
ging at his legs—so the story goes 
his trumpet to his lips he tooted a blast that echoed 
and re-echoed among the hill-tops and then sank 
to rise no more. And the monument to his 





and raising 


memory is the name of the village, as it was 


originally of thecreek, whose banks have witnessed 
many tough skirmishes in the long time ago 
between Americans, British, Hessians and Indians. 
The Palisades Mountain House is on the highest 
point of the Palisades, a charming place to rest, 
and vegetate, and woo back the days of one’s youth. 
Yonkers, a town at the mouth of Sawmill River. 
We had often wondered what gave rise to the un- 
couth name of Yonkers, a name suggestive not of 
woods, nor waters, nor anything beautiful in art or 
nature. An old traveler, leaning on his cane, the 
breezes tossing his snowy hair, told us with the 
sunniest smile we ever saw, that the word meant 
originally “ Yonk-heer,” the superlatively Dutchy 
way of saying “young heir”—the heir of the 
family. Any of us can pronounce it and give it 
the right flavor when we know what it means. 
The region round about Yonk-heer was first 
settled by the old Vander Donck family to whom 
it was granted by Frederick Phillipse. And to this 
day the old Phillipse mansion stands, built in 1682 
It is the 
finest specimen of an old castle-of-a-mansion stand- 


and renovated and modernized in 1745. 
ing at thistime. Itis very richly and beautifully 
finished, and the rare old decorations are well 
preserved to this day. 

Washington’s first love was Mary Phillipse, the 
belle of her day. She was born and brought up 
in this old home on the Hudson. Perhaps if 
Washington had met her before Roger Morris did 
he might have cherished something more tangible 


| than the sweet memory only of the brilliant girl 


zs heiress of 


who “said him nay,” the beautiful 
Phillipse Manor. 

Irvington, a village named for Washington 
Irving, on a hili-side overlooking the river. And 
Suunyside, only a glimpse could we obtain of the 


We looked at 
We gazed upon the scenes that had 


old home of this beloved author. 
it hungrily. 
met his eyes, when writing, he looked out dreamily 
his thoughts intent upon the page before him. 
The legend of Sleepy Hollow came up before us ; 
under the gables quaint and olden, Ichabod Crane 
courted the pretty Katrina Von Tassel, as related 
in the Jegend. Irving died in 1859, and was 
buried in the cemetery in that very Sleepy Hollow 
he had learned to love so well and to people with 
personages who had lived and died long before his 
birth, 

Not far away is the old Dutch church, the oldest 
in the whole State of New York, built in 1690, 
from bricks imported from Holland, The cob- 
webby old bell that clanged sonorously in the ears 
of the first sectlers in those early days hangs yet in 
the belfry on whose peaked roof the iron weather 
cock still turns as honestly with the wind as ever 
it did. Close to the church in Sleepy Hollow is 
the same bridge—sustained in its weak places by 
a helping successor—over which the Headless 
Hessian chased Ichabod Crane, in the thrilling 
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legend. Ugh! we used to shudder, and yet the 
fascination held us tightly. 

Between this bridge and Tarrytown is “ André’s 
brook,” and a monument marking the spot where 
André was captured. 
looking young officer whose fate embittered our 
childhood, and made us sit out in the orchard, and 
behind the biggest trees, and under the starry sky 


We seemed to see the fine- 


and weep piteously, that the promising young 
Many 
places of interest are pointed out, as historical, and 
connected with Arnold and André, and the shame- 
ful treason that well-nigh broke the hearts of the 
brave soldiers of the Revolution. What a pity 
the informal proposition had not been considered 


life went out in disgrace and darkness. 


and acted upon, and the vile traitor, Arnold, ex- 
changed for André. 
mands. André was hung October 2d, 1780, and 
his remains were removed to England in 1832 and 
a monument erected in Westminster Abbey, on 
which the story of his untimely fate is inscribed. 

Arnold was made a major-general in the British 


Justice must have her de- 


army, but was ever after despised by his brother 
officers, and when he died not one friend was left 
to shed a tear or mourn his loss. The price of his 
treasonable act, the amount paid him was ten 
thousand pounds. 

Oh, but Sing Sing did look gloomy! 
“Poor Tweed,” having in mind 


Involun- 
tarily we said: 
the scene of his removal there—of his sad face, 
and all that transpired. 


from the old man with tossing, white hair, who 


The growl that came 


sat in an easy chair a-near us, was like the won- 
derfully expressive g-r-o-w-l of an enraged tiger 
in his cage when he steps so softly, and yet so 
heavily, tramping from one end of it to the other. 
He might almost ae well have struck us—it fell 
like a blow, and yet we women are not good judges, 
our pity often leads us very much out of the 
way. 

Treason Hill; Teller’s Point; Peekskill, a sum- 
mer residence of Henry Ward Beecher; Butter- 
milk Fall, a white, foamy, rushing cascade, flow- 
ing over sloping, black rocks; Cozzen’s Hotel, two 
hundred and fifty feet above the river; Anthony’s 
Nose, from the very tip top of which we could see 
the waving of handkerchiefs which was returned 
greeting; Sugar-loaf Mountain, the residence of 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, grand but lonely, and not 
looking “live folksey;” and West Point, the most 
commanding point on the Hudson. Here the 
“boys” had drilled, and told stories, and visited, 
and set high their aims. To many of them had 
come the answer to the mysteries of life and death. 
General Robert E. Lee, that Christian gentleman ; 
Stonewall Jackson, tender and true, both had been 
here—both lived and wrought out their life-work, 
and died ; Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, McPher- 


44} 


whispers not, because they were heroes in the life 
that never gleamed out on printed pages. West 
Point is suggestive, and saddens the beholder with 
painful memories. 

Old Fort Putnam, ruins of Revolutionary days 
on the west bank of the river; Kosciusko’s Monu- 
ment: the home of Miss Warner, the author of the 
“Wide, Wide World,” is a neat, white cottage on 
the river; Old Crow Nest, one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighteen feet high, the peak that Willis 
made familiar to all of us,on the west side; and 
Storm King, the highest point of the Highlands. 
Before a storm the brow of the old Storm King is 
always wreathed in clouds; Undercliff, the home 
once of General George P. Morris, known to all 
lovers of poetry as the author of “ Woodman, Spare 
that Tree,” a lovely poem that has been parodied 
shamefully, but still not robbed of its beauty, also 


of 


’ 


the poem “My Mother’s Bible,” tender and 
most exquisite pathos. 

Dinner over—pencil sharpened ready to jot 
down items such as could be picked up relating to 
Willis and his Idlewild home, the Daniel Drew 
stopped at Cornwall to dropa passenger, and when 
leaving the dock the swing-off was not gracefully 
done—more like an awkward woman would guide a 
horse while making a turn in her carriage, and lo! 
the day begun so auspiciously was closed, almost 
ignominiously. In putting off, the rudder of the 
steamer had crowded against the platform of the 
dock and it broke with a crashing, grinding, angry 
noise, and the boat wriggled, and quivered, and 
tilted, and drifted out into the river and stood still. 
Everybody was disappointed. A tug was dis- 
patched from Newburg and took the steamer there 
for repairs, and the passengers, after waiting 


|cheerily for perhaps three hours, were ferried 


across to Fishkill on the opposite side to take the 
evening express train on the Hudson River Rail- 
road to Albany. Some growled, and found fault, 
and demurred, but, remembering the injunction at 
starting, we three took it coolly, and said maybe 
we'd “all come again sometime and try it over,” 
and then Ida wondered if Pope’s quotation wasn’t 
as good a solace as any, and voting on it we adopted 
it and found it to be very applicable. The waiting 
hours were spent at Newburg, the pretty place 
made memorable by the names of such men as 
Willis, Headley and Roe. Willis, the poet, who 
in his young manhood wrote such pure, sweet, 
devotional poems, but who degenerated sadly in 
his latter years—the fountain giving out bitter and 
brash waters, instead of sweet and wholesome. 
Better to remember Willis as the author of 
“Jeptha’s Daughter,” “Absalom,” “The Dying 
| Alchymist,” “The Shunamite,” “Scene in Geth- 
semane,” “The Baptism of Christ” and “ Rizpah 


j}and Her Sons,” than the whimsical caterer to 


son and Grant, the “hero of a hundred battles,” | fashion and her votaries. And “ David’s Grief 


and others, remembered, but of whom history | for His Child,” 


is another poem that has com- 




















forted many a heart, desolate in its anguish and 
utter bereavement. The romantic highland re 
treat at Idlewild will ever be a place of interest to 
the admirers of the one time “ Master of the 
Manse,” A collection of some of Willis’ sacred 
poems once brought him, when scarcely out of his 
teens, a prize of fifty dollars, 

J.T. Headley, the author, resides at Newburg on 
the Hudson. Who among all the “old folks” 
does not love his charming “ Sacred Mountains.” 
It is full of inspiration: it satisfies. Among his 
other good books we remember his “ Life of 
Washington and of Cromwell,” ‘The Alps and 
the Rhine Marshals,” 


“Washington and His Generals” and “Sacred 


Napoleon and = Ifis 

Scenes and Characters.” 
At Newbury 

wonderful worker, 


we thought of FE. P. Roe, that 
the poet, preacher, novelist 
and nurseryman, 
At Fishkill, the 
Oawego, who had been thrown into our company 
all day, and who had paired off with Lily, pro- 
posed a walk while we waited the arrival of the 


Lily went with her; but we, the other 


little brown-eyed lady from 


express, 
two, satin a 
of—what would you suppose? 
know we thought of Rip—poor old Rippy Van 
Winkle, whose story, 


Irving, had long since lain in our memories, 


wl shade and visited, and thought 
Why, you might 


told by the sweet-hearted 


cherished and unforgotten—told over and over to 


all the little lads and lassies about our hearth- 


stone; read in other tongues; painted by artists 
whose pencils had been dipped in colors glowing 
like fire; dramatized over and again by the in- 
spired lover of the strange and marvelous; and, 
under all guises, the story of Rip Van Winkle is 
new, and fresh, and thrilling. Blessed be the pen 
that gave it to us, and to our children and yrand- 
children. 

We had not thought of Rip when we passed his 
old home, and as we sat there our thoughts went 
out to him and his adventure, and we speculated, 
and said we supposed he had loafed about Fishkill 
many a time and oft, 

It was across the river from Fishkill where 
Naoman, the poor, old, faithful Indian lived; the 
one who warned Stacy’s wife—in “ McGufly’s 
Third Reader of the plot to kill the whites, 
Little children, and many of larger growth, will 
recall the story of the woman who kept her 
promise to Naoman, even though the savages 
held the murderous tomahawk above the precious 
heads of her dear children. How that story 
thrilled us! 
Naoman when he rose in their midst and said: 


llow we did sorrow for good old 
“T am the traitor. I have eaten their salt, and 
warmed myself at the fire, and shared the kind- 
I told them 
I am a withered, leafless, branch- 


ness of these Christian white people ! 


of their danger ! 
leas trunk ; cut me down if you will; I am ready !” 
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And he shrouded his dusky face with his mantle 
He fell dead 
at the feet of the white woman. And then, after 
father, mother and babies 


of skins, and submitted to his fate. 


all, the poor Stacys 
were killed. Naoman had hoped to save them by 
his confession and the sacrifice of his own life. 

The situation of Fishkill is exceedingly ro- 
mantic, the views very fine, Near here, just at the 
upper entrance of the Highlands, is a rocky, wild 
bit of a place, called Pollipel’s Island, The old 
man with the white hair told us something about 
it on the steamer; but the deck was so breezy that 
the wind carried away the story, and it only 
reached us in fragments, and we, though we did 
listen intently, could not gather much of what he 
said about the superstitions that the Indians, long, 
long ago attached to this wild, rocky island and 
its origin. Not alone on the New England coast 
did Captain Kidd bury his treasures, if tradition 
is correct, for this island of Pollipel’s has been 
riddled into holes, and gullies, and cavernous 
places in the persistent search for gold and silver. 
A beautiful bracelet of rare and antique workman- 
ship was once found here sticking half out of the 
coarse, rocky soil, and it is presumed that this 
gave rise to the story of the rich deposits of trea- 
sure secreted here. What wonderful means Cap- 
tain Kidd must have had to have disposed of them 
80 lavishly, literally sowing his gold along the 
sandy shores of the ocean and the rock-ribbed 
banks of our mighty rivers and lakes, 

Captain Robert Kidd was sent out between the 
years 1670 and 1680 with an armed vessel to put 
down piracy. He literally veritied the truth of 
the old adage, “ Set a rogue to catch a rogue,” for 
he turned pirate himself, and “ sail-ed east and 
sail-ed west,” intent on his daring mission, In 
1699 he was arrested in Boston and sent to Eng- 
land, and suffered the penalty of the violated law. 
He was hung in 1701, and the legends of his 


buried treasure, sunk along the New 


England 
coast and places on the Hudson River, will proba- 
bly never quite die out, 

Our sixty miles’ trip on the Hudson brought us 
face to face with so many scenes of new interest, 
opened so many new avenues of thought, and 
seemed to swing open doors that had never opened 
to us before. We had never thought much about 
Hudson’s river, only had we desired to see it, the 
Rhine of America. 

The first successful experiment in steamboat 
navigation was made by Kobert Fulton on this 
river in the year 1807. His first boat, the Cler- 
mont, made regular trips between New York and 
Albany, went at the rate of tive miles an hour. 
This occurred to us when the stately palace, 
Daniel Drew, sailed like a swallow that day at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, and could have 
easily made twenty-seven miles an hour. 

Poor Fulton! he died in the midst of his tri- 














IN MY 
umphs and in the height of his fame, in 1815. 
. in 1765, 
We thought of Robert Fulton often that day as 
we crept off alone and sat and watched the wild, 


He was born in Lancaster, Pa 


beautiful shores of the river receding from our 
view, We wished his eyes could look upon the 
the 


earnest thought and his sleepless nights brought 


marvelous change wrought since time his 
forth steam navigation 

The Hudson River waa discovered by Henry, 
or Hendrick, Hudson, the Dutch pronounced it, 
in the year 1609. He was sent out by an East 
India company to search for a north-west passage, 
Not 
baffled, he undertook a second voyage, and landed 
at Nova Zembla. 


undertook 1609, he sailed for Davis's Straits, 


but failed in the attempt, and returned. 


In the third voyage, which he 
in 
but steering southward, he discovered the mouth 
In the 
following year he sailed up the river, viewing it 


of the river which now bears his name 
with wonder and delight, kindly received by the 


He had 


but during his first voyage he was accompanied 


Indians, twenty-three sailors with him; 


by only ten men. He believed the river to be a 
strait until he reached the site of Albany, because 
of the strong ebb and flow of the tidal currents at 
the mouth of the river, and from the appearance 
of the wall of the Palisades, 
the same year he meditated spending the winter 


In the latter part of 


in the regions of Hudson’s or Baffin’s Bays, or on 
the desolate shores of Greenland, in order to prose- 
cute his discoveries further in the following spring 
While putting into execution his plans, he was 
dismayed at their scarcity of provisions, and hesi 
tated whether to return or what to do. He 
cautiously intimated that if he started back in 


in- 


their destitute condition, he would be obliged to 
{ 
This was perhaps a 


leave behind some of his crew, or to dispose « 
them in some other manner 
“slip of the tongue” only, an utterance caused by 
a momentary shade of despondency, but he paid 
dearly for it. History tells us that some of the 
the that 


and who 


crew mutinied, and consequence 


of 


adhered to him, were left on an island to perish. 


was 


Hudson and his son, some those 
Or, other authorities state that they were put into 
aemall boat and sent adrift, left to the merey of 
waves and the savages. It was a sad ending to 


the life of such an earnest man, An expedition 
was sent out from England in quest of him, but no 
trace of him or of his companions was ever dis- 
covered, 

Among the superstitious legends of the river 
Hudson, is one handed down from old Peter Van- 
derdonk. 
father said that he had often seen spooks in canoes 


on the river in the moonlight, and in the very dark 


Peter said that his father said that Ais 


nights, too, holding high old times. They could 
ride in the air or on the waters as well as in 
canoes, and they carried torches, and flitted about 
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as lightly as butterflies. Peter said that Hendrick 
Hudson and his men often came sailing along in 
the Half-moon, and they were very boisterous in 
their merriment, and caroused with noisy freedom, 
climbing about in the rigging and down the aides 
of the little craft. 

To this day, old residents back off the banks of 
the river ; 
old ladies sitting listlessly, will tell that “they 
Hendrick Hudson comes back in the Half- 


moon with his men every ten years, keeping a sort 


old men leaning on their canes, or very 
say’ 


of vigil or guardianship over the river and the 
country he loved so well, 

Well, well, how one story does lead into an 
We have been led away by our pen, and 
! We wanted 
to tell these things for the sake of the little boys 


other! 
are bewildered and well-nigh Jost 
and girls who are just learning to love history and 
historical incidents, Nearly every subject has a 
historical side to it, and that is the side to interest 
PIPsey 


one Ports 


IN MY GARDEN. 
OWN in my garden there grows 
\ wonderful, beautiful rose ; 
It is fair as an eastern dream 
Of odorous isles with their tropical blooms 
Of rare, strange flowers with their rich perfumes, 
Where the slumberous waters slip softly by, 
And the palms climb up to look in the sky; 
It is sweet as the breath of the lotus-flowers 
That snare the soul, in those sun-kissed bowers; 
Like a star through the fragrant dusk it glows, 
My wonderful, beautiful rose ! 


In my garden are lilies I know, 
With bosoms of fragrant snow, 
And hearts like a golden star; 
There are hyacinths ringing their purple bells, 
There are sleepy poppies and asphodels, 
There are morning-glories of every hue, 
Where the dawn has stained them through and * 
through, 
There are modest daisies and violets sweet, 
And heartsease blooming beneath my feet; 
But the sweetest blossom of all that grows 
Is my wonderful, beautiful rose! 


An emerald-bud on a stalk, 

It grew by my garden-walk, 

In the freshness of summer morns; 
But a tender wind blew out of the south, 
Like a dewy kiss on a warm, red mouth; 
And, lo! 


It burst into wondrous bloom and flower, 


in the space 6f a single hour 


With a cheek of snow and a heart of flame. 

Can any one tell me my rose’s name? 

’Tis the rarest, fairest blossom that blows, 
For love is my wonderful rose. 


MARJORIE Moore 
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ADVENTURE OF BOYS WITH A MOUNTAIN 
LION.* 


sy AVE you heard of the lion which has 
lately been prowling about the country, 
breaking into correls, and carrying off pigs 
and poultry?” asked one pioneer of another, as he 
took a seat by the cheerful fireside in his neigh- 
bor’s cabin in the Green River Valley of Wyo- 
ming. 

“Yes. He broke into our correl last night and 
carried off a calf. It was one that Benny claimed, 
and he can scarcely be consoled for its loss,” re- 
plied the host, glancing toward a bright little boy 
of four years who stood near. 

The child’s eyes filled with tears, and he said: 
“Papa, I’ll go and find it; I won’t let that big 
lion eat my poor little pet.” 

The men laughed. 

“Pet would be glad to see you coming, but you 
look like a small specimen to fight a lion,” said 
the father. 

The neighbor remained a couple of hours, re- 
counting marvelous and thrilling adventures amid 
the rugged scenes in which the greater part of his 
life had been passed; and, absorbed in his con- 
versation, no one noticed the child when he took his 
little cap and mittens and quietly left the house. 

The winter had been severe. The snow lay 
deep upon the plains, and the howling of wolves 
was nightly heard as they searched for prey under 
cover of darkness, and retreated to their dens with 
the approach of daylight. The lion had appar- 
ently descended from his home in the mountains to 
feast upon the tempting herds, which constituted 
the principal wealth of the settlers, and repeated 
depredations were rendering him a terror to the 
neighborhood. 

“Where is Benny?” asked the mother, as she 
looked up from her sewing and missed the pleasant 
face from the group around the fireside. 

“He must be out to the stables with John,” 


“said the father; but inquiry revealed the fact that 


he had not been there. 

One place after another was searched without 
finding any trace of the little one. The last recol- 
lection that any one had of him was when he had 
announced his intention of finding his pet. 

“Qh, the lion has carried off my child!” ex- 
claimed the mother in terror and alarm, as she 
reflected that at least two hours had elapsed since 
he had been noticed by any of the family. 

“He may have followed after Mr. Brown,” said 


the father, seizing his rifle. “I will look in that 





* This animal is found in the Rocky Mountains. It 
does not ascend trees to spring upon its prey, like the 
panther or other animals of the same family—differing 
not only in this, but in the size and shape of the head 
and in the noise it makes. It has been said to roar some- 
thing like a real lion ; but this is questioned. 


direction, and John and Thomas go in an- 
other.” 

The two brothers, aged respectively eighteen 
and twenty, hastily grasped their rifles, looked 
carefully to the priming, and hastened away, leav- 
ing the mother in an agony of fear and suspense 
terrible to endure. 

“Which way shall we go, John?” asked the 
younger brother, as they stepped outside the door. 

“ Let us walk out beyond all the places where 
the snow has been trampled, then strike a circle 
around the premises until we find his track,” re- 
plied the other. 

This plan was quickly acted upon, and in a 
short time they were rewarded by finding a little 
footprint, which scarcely indented the snow, which 
had settled compactly to the earth, yet distinct 
enough to be easily followed. 

“All right,” said Thomas, cheerily; “we will 
soon find him now.” 

“ He has gone straight to the river. 
not fall through an opening in the ice, we will 
overtake him shortly,” replied the elder brother. 

They had traveled a mile or more, when they 
discovered a track recently made in the snow by 
some large and powerful animal. The long, sharp 
claws were plainly imprinted, and it needed no 
second glance to tell the brothers that it was the 
track of the ravenous mountain lion. It came up 
at nearly right angles, then turned, and followed 
straight on after the little footprinis of their 
cherished brother. For an instant they looked 
silently into each other’s faces, and read the terri- 
ble fear that sent the life current back upon their 
hearts, and blanched their cheeks to ashy paleness, 
then sped rapidly over the snow-covered ground 


If he does 


toward the river. 

Not a word passed between the brothers until 
they stood upon the bank, with nothing interven- 
ing save the growth of willows which fringed the 
stream, when Thomas exclaimed : “ O John, I never 
can bear it! I dare not look down upon the ice. 
If I should see—” 

“ Hark! what was that’ 

For a moment the brothers listened intently. It 


was a child’s voice in an agony of grief and terror, 
pleading plaintively with some threatened danger. 

“Oh, please go ’way, you big, naughty dog; 
Benny’s so ’fraid! 1 do wish my brother Johnny 
‘d come and take me!” 

The touching voice broke down in childish 
sobs, and in another moment the brothers had 
pressed through the willows, and stood upon the 
brink, gazing down upon the scene before them. 
Scarcely a hundred feet distant, the child was 
standing on the ice, and walking round and round 
him, as if uncertain of the nature of his prey, was 
that savage mountain lion. The child had heard 
him coming down the bank, and turned and faced 
him. That act alone had delayed the fatal spring ; 
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but now, as if tired of his trifling, and unwilling 


longer to delay the promised feast, he crouched 
low upon the ice, in a cat-like attitude, with his 


fierce eyes fixed upon the trembling innocent be- | 


fore him. 

Quick, Tom ! 
brother, in a husky whisper, as he raised his rifle 
to his face. 

A rapid glance along the glistening barrels, a 
simultaneous report of two rifles, and the savage 


God help us!” said the older 


beast sprang upward into the air, then fell back 
upon the ice, and rolled over and over in the 
With the discharge of their 
rifles, the brothers bounded to the spot, and the 
his elder 


agonies of death, 


little one reached his hands toward 
brother, saying: “Take me, Johnny, I’s so cold.” 

“T did come, you poor little lamb!” said the 
great strong fellow, lifting the tiny form in his 
arms, while the tears streamed down his cheeks. 

He unbuttoned the warm wolf-skin overcoat, 
and holding the shivering child against his warm, 
manly breast, rebuttoned it over him, then turned 
to his other brother, who had dropped upon his 
knees on the ice. 

“Come, Tom, let us hasten, and relieve the 
anxiety at home.” 

But the intense strain upon the boy’s nerves 
had been too much for his endurance, and it was 
several moments before he was able to rise. 

“ Don’t tell mother how near the lion came to 
getting Benny; it will be like a nightmare to her 
for weeks to come,” said the thoughtful boy, as they 
climbed up the bank after Thomas’s strength had 
been somewhat recovered. 

“No; but I shall dream about it myself, and 
tell it in my sleep, perhaps, for I can never think 
of it without a shudder,” replied the other. 

After Benny had been placed in his mother’s 
arms, amid the general rejoicing of the family, 
and the boys had partially rested from their rapid 
walk, they privately informed their father that 
they had seen the mountain lion, and requested 
him to go with them to find it. He readily com- 
plied, and they were soon on the way to the 
river. 

“Why, this is the direction in which you found 
Benny !” said the father, in a startled tone, as they 
neared the stream. 

“Yes, father; and if the mere thought of it 
frightens you, imagine our feelings when we had 
to shoot the lion to save him,’ replied John, 
“Thomas came as near fainting as great strong 
boys ever do; and how we ever steadied our nerves 
enough to take so sure an aim, is more than I can 
tell.” 

“God surely helped you,” said the father, as he 
paused upon the bank, and turned white at the 
thought of his child’s peril, as he beheld the car- 
cass of the beast lying upon the ice where they had 
left him. 
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It was an animal of unusual size, and made a 
soft and beautiful robe, which was presented to 


| Benny in remembrance of his Providential de- 


liverance. ISADORE ROGERS. 


BUSINESS TALENT IN WOMEN. 

HE mainspring of many a man’s success in 
business has been the influence of a quiet 
little of whom the heard 

nothing, who presided by his home fireside. 

There is a latent business talent in thousands of 


woman, world 


women which a single look or word of apprecia- 
tion can call into active exercise. This is a magic 
power which electrifies and quickens the whole 
nature. Many a business man would have been 
disheartened, and ceased struggling with the tide of 
ill luck the last five years, but for the steady hold- 
ing up of the hands, and cheering of the heart, 
which the “quiet wife” exercised even in the 
darkest days. 

There is no reason why any sensible woman 


}eannot become informed on business matters, at 


least sufficiently so to take an intelligent interest 
in them. A man may be reticent about his affairs, 
and a wise woman will not be importunate to know 
all its details; yet she can be a useful assistant for 
all that. Other business men are glad of a hear- 
ing at home, and appreciate sympathy, and weigh 
well good suggestions with regard to new opera- 
tions. But only a well-informed woman is capable 
of giving such advice. 

There is often a great advantage for a woman to 
be able to go on with her husband’s business in 
the case of a long illness on his part; and if he 
should be taken from her, it would be a blessing 
indeed if she had the talent to carry on his estab- 
lishment, thus providing for herself and household. 
What women have done can be done again, and it 
has been proved over and over again that women 
can become good sellers as well as good buyers. 

Rvura. 


THe Reapine oF CHILDREN.— Young people 
ought to be taught to read with emphasis, and to 
talk with something like 
3oth these accomplishments are best acquired 


freedom and grace. 
from parents and older friends—that is, if the said 
parents are really on true parental terms with 
their children, which is not always the case. 
There are parents who neither converse with their 
own children nor allow talk in their 
presence. They leave their children to the school- 


them to 


| room teachers, or to teach one another, and so ac- 


quire a community of family failings; or they think 
they have done their best when they set a child 
down to pore for days together over some foolish 
tale. Bad tricks of reading and talking are thus 
early learned, and scarcely ever got rid of. 
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QUAINT CRAFT. 


EOPLE who live in and about any American 
seaport have not to travel far to see the most 
beautiful, stanch and swift yachts in. the 

world. The scientific marine architects and 
skilled workmen of America have the finest raw 
material at hand for carpentry, shipbuilding, rig- 
ging, sailmaking or naval stores, and their master- | 


| the passing trader at every available opportunity. 
These exceedingly rapid cruisers usually carry 
one enormous triangular sail, are steered from 
either of the ends, which are alike, and are 
rounded on but one side, which is always kept to 


windward. A small canoe is attached to the 


weather side by a bamboo framework, by way of 


balance, as seen in the illustration. They have no 
keel, and the lee side is flat, keeping the craft up 





LURCHA. 


pieces are unapproached by the best efforts of other 
countries. There are, however, fast sailers in 
other waters, often among vessels of very rude 
construction, and from them hints may be picked 
up, leading, possibly, to material improvements 
in the speed of our witching walkers of the waves. 





ARAB DHOW—LATEEN RIG, 


Commodore Anson, in his narrative of the 
famous voyage of the Centurion round the world, 
expatiates with mingled wonder and admiration 
on the flying prahus of the Ladrone Islands, which 
he fell in with while lying in wait for the great 
Spanish treasure-galleon from Acopulco in Mexico 
to Manila in the Philippine Islands. Lineal 
descendants of these surprising vessels have con- 
tinued ever since, with pirates on board, to vex 


FLYING PRAH 


to the wind, on the same principle as the leeboard 
of a Dutch galliot or the centreboard with the 
working of which we are familiar. These prahus 
absolutely fly through the water, and are so light, 
being patched together in some rickety fashion 
without a nail in them, and having nothing beyond 
coir yarn as fastenings, that the faintest breeze 
will drive them along. 

The little canoes of Ceylon, which buzz like 
mosquitoes round each visiting steamer, and are 
as fragile in appearance as those slender but subtly- 
stinging tormentors, are of similar construction to 
the prahus, but have no flat lee side. They have 
a keel instead, and, though fast, do not hold nearly 
so good a wind, and are altogether a long way 
behind the others. Their sails, too, are usually 
square, and a great deal smaller in proportion. 
The great double canoes of Polynesia are cousins- 
german to these flyers, and we have adopted the 
idea to some considerable extent. The famous 
Nonpareil life-raft, which crossed the Atlantic 
under sail, was perhaps an improvement of the 
South Sea Island concerns. 

We have from our earliest infancy been familiar 
with the grotesque junks of China. The lorcha, a 
strange but thoroughly practical compound of 
modern Western ideas and Eastern traditions, now 
found very extensively in Chinese waters, is not so 
well known. The cut of the sails is an improve- 
ment upon that of American fore-and-aft vessels. 
The lorcha carries considerably stiffer sails. They 
are made lug shape, of cotton canvas, not of mats, 
like those of the junks, but after the country 
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fashion are slatted like Venetian blinds, having 
bamboo battens all the way from luff to foot, with 
rings on the mast. The lorchas generally have 
but two masts, stepped perpendicularly, or perhaps 
with a slight forward rake of the foremast, and 
a corresponding rake astern of the mainmast, 
One sail is always hoisted to starboard, and the 


other to port, which, it must be allowed, looks 
With these two 


peculiar and not very pretty. 


lish coasts a modification of the Spanish felucca, 
the dugger, with two or three masts, is very com- 
monly met with. Some luggers are very large, 
and with their square topsails and jibs at a dis- 
tance quite give one the idea of a full-rigged ship. 
| They also require a great many men, and are 
liable, like square-rigged and lateen vessels, to be 
| taken aback. When tacking the lugs have to be 
| dipped—that is, the sails are lowered entirely, the 





SPANISH FPELUCCA, 


huge sails one man can easily manage a lorcha of 
quite extensive tonnage 

The lateen rig, known to Solomon and the Phe- 
nician merchants of Tyre and Tarshish, and to 
the heroes who fought at Salamis and in the Punic 
wars, continues to this day around the old scenes 
of the voyages and battles of those ancient warriors 
and traders. The Arab dhows and buggalas which 
cruisers chase on the eastern coast of Africa for 
the delivery of their cargoes of Somali slaves, are 
so rigged. So are the rice and cotton-bearing 
dhonies of the Coromandel coast of India and the 
rebecques, tartanes, feluccas, dahabiehs and scampavias 
of Barbary, Malta, Italy, the Biscayan provinces 
of Spain, Greece, Egypt and the Levant. A huge 
tapering yard, fished and spliced from its ungainly 
foot, to which the tack is made fast, to the slender 
fishing-rod tip away up aloft, is slung on each 
short mast, of which there may be one, two or 
more. They sail well, and the one sail, in the 
place of two or three in modern rigging, holds 
wind in a most economical way. Their great dis- 
advantage is that they require a very large crew, 
and are consequently only adapted for use where 
labor is very cheap, or in a war-vessel, which must 
have a large crew. Lateen-rigged vessels are cer- 
tainly most picturesque. The scene at dawn in 
Bombay, where hundreds of them, laden with the 
fragrant coffee of Mocha and costly spices from 
Yemen the Blest, wing and wing, like great sea- 
fowl, dash in with surprising velocity before the 
fresh monsoon. 

Round the northern French and southern Eng- 


XEBECQUE. 


yards shifted before the mast, not behind, as in the 
lateen rig, and the sails hoisted again, the tacks 
remaining fast. In running before the wind, it 
can easily be seen what care is needed in the steer- 
ing, and how, for all this hoisting and shifting, 
half a dozen men at least are required to do what 
in our schooners the sails, shifting on travelers, do 


for themselves. It is a handy rig, though, where 





PAHABIEH OF THE NILE, 


men are plenty. Everything can be stowed away 
and the masts taken out, if necessary, in no time. 
The lugger is accordingly quite a favorite with 
the fishermen and pilots of the English Channel, 
|as in the old days of the perpetual wars between 
the French and English it used to be with the 
smugglers, who found another advantage in being 
able on a sudden to unclothe themselves, or rather 
their ships, and make themselves next door to in- 
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visible to pursuers. The French luggers are easily 
distinguishable by their gigantic blocks and cum- 
brous rigging. 

The Yarmouth yawl is a prevailing type farther 
north, especially on the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk in England. It is usually a two-masted 
boat, with a lug and jib on the foremast, and a 


] 
|}and Mr. MacGregor, the canoe enthusiast, sailed 
all round the British Isles in a little vessel so 
| rigged, which was barely large enough to hold 
‘him. The advantage of being able to reduce or 
make sail quickly recommends this rig to people 
| who prefer to sail in Mr. MacGregor’s unsocial 
‘fashion, or who do not care to incur the expense 





CHANNEL LUGGER,. 


fore-and-aft jigger, generally stepped as far aft as | 


possible. This is a very useful arrangement in 
bad weather or for cruising gently after fish, or for 
pilots looking out for ships. These vessels dodge 
along snugly under jib and jigger in almost any 
weather. 

A very fashionable rig among English yachts- 


YARMOUTH YAWL. 


of a large crew, besides, the yaw! in sailing free is 
| ranked with a schooner, and is decidedly better for 
| beating to windward, though not quite equal toa 
sloop or a cutter, which sails closer to the wind 
| than any two-masted vessel except a lorcha. 

A more humble but admirable variety of the 
dandy-rig is peculiar to the Isle of Wight and the 





DANDY-RIG,. 


men is the dandy-rig, which is merely an adapta- | 


tion of the Yarmouth yaw] to the national cutter. 
Most people know what that is—something like a 
sloop, with a shorter mast and loftier topmast, a 
squarer mainsail, small staysail from the stern, and 
an enormous jib on a sliding boom, with wonder- 
ful expanses of light racing canvas. The little 
City of Ragusa, which a few years ago crossed the 
Atlantic from Liverpool, was rigged in this way, 


ISLE OF WIGHT WHERRY. 


neighboring port of Portsmouth. It is like a 
whale boat, sharp at both ends, clinker built, and 
is rigged with small jib, a large spritsail and a 
fore-and-aft sail. This a wonderful sea-boat: it is 
very light and sails capitally. Some of the larger 
ones are decked, and stand out to sea as boldly as 
our pilot-boats in the most abominable weather. 
In the West Indies are some singularly graceful 


‘and quite effective rigs. There is the ’Mudian 
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with lofty, slender epar, cracking and bending like 
a coach-whip, its little jib on a boom pivoting on 
the stern, like a little]bowsprit, and a shoulder-of- 
mutton‘ mainsail, with a triangle of wood, often 
gilt and elaborately*carved, at the head, by which 
to hoist it, to catch}the breeze and keep the sail 
Nothing but a lorcha can 


from fouling the mast. 
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| toes under the other and leaning back at the 
‘lurches till their woolly heads touch the water, 
| laughing and shouting with glee. Making lively 
| ballast of themselves in this way, it takes pretty 
smart seamanship to make them “take water” in 
| dory-sailing. The Mosquito Indians, who have 
| magnificent surf-canoes, with medium clipper bows 








BERMUDA RIG. 


Sail closer to the wind. A little bit of a thing, 
twenty feet long, has been known to beat, in a 
match dead to windward, an unusually fast-sailing 
bark, which, of course, with every stitch of canvas 
drawing, reached three to her one, but could not 
lay up anything like as close to the wind. The 
dory is similar, but with a short mast raking well 


STANDING LUG. 
and sterns, are better boatmen than sailors, and 
discard the boom for the mainsail, which they keep 
small, like that affected by the Caribs, and they 
also dispense with the jigger of these latter. The 
| dory is usually a dug-out from some gigantic leg 
of mahogany, cedar or tobrus (the latter a durable, 
hard wood not known to commerce, with a dingy, 





DORY. 


BELIZE 


aft. 
tion than the ’Mudian. 


The Caribs have a sort of yawl modification of | 


the dory, with a smaller mainsail, the mast stepped 
more forward, and a tolerably large jigger. They 
are wonderfully fond of racing, and challenge 
every boat they come across; the whole crew 
perching themselves on one gunwale, sticking their 


It carries a somewhat larger jib in propor- 


purple grain). The creer a much larger craft, is 
a two-masted amalgamation of the dory and the 
’Mudian. It carries jib, balloon-flying jib, square 
sail, main staysail, lug foresail, with yard, and 
brails, and ’Mudian mainsail. Some of these can 
“make the foam fly.” 

Peru, immense 


The balsas of rafts of light 


cottonwood, are chiefly remarkable for the curious 
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plan of hoisting the sail on shears or tripod of 
massive spars, and for their steering arrangements 
of dropping keels at either end. 


It would take a volume todo more than indicate ‘ 


the many odd varieties of sailing-gear from which 
American yachtsmen might gleam useful hints, 


JO. 


O you remember the words in which Dickens 

introduces-this little crossing-sweeper to our 
? “Name Jo. Nothink else that he 
Don’t know that everybody has two 
names. Never heerd of such a think. Don’t 
know that Jo is short for a longer name; thinks 
it’s long enough for him. He don’t find no fault 
with it. No father, no mother, no friends. Never 
been to schoo! 


notice 
knows on. 


What’s home? Knows a broom’s 
a broom, and knows it’s wicked to lie. Don’t 
recollect who told him about the broom or the lie, 
but knows both.” 

Poor little waif! No father, no mother, no friends ! 
His lot indeed was lonely. No one on whom, in 
his hour of need, he could rely, as do we more 
favored of the gods. 

Poor Jo! What a hard, bitter life was his. 
Nothing but sternest want and misery throughout 
his short life. If one could for a moment realize 
that just such lives surround us on every hand- 
just such misery, vice and degradation—our own 
petty interests would cease to fill our hearts; we 
would involuntarily pause, saying, as did poor 
Jo: “Where's God ?” 

His life was one continuous moving on. It is 
little wonder he grew to feel that Ais life at least 
was a mistake. Strange to say, the hard knocks 
he met with, instead of hardening and making ill- 
natured his poor little heart and soul, seemed 
really to render him more susceptible to the few 
kindnesses he did receive, and to rouse a deep 
fund of sympathy in him for those whom he 
thought in trouble. A common expression of his 
was, “ He was very good to me, he was.” 

Do you sometimes try to solve the problem of 
human existence ?—at least to reconcile such lives 
as his with ours, and those of hundreds like us, 
of comparative ease and comfort? And, striving 
vainly, do you hold out a helping hand, not words 
only? They are indeed barren of comfort, unless 
joined to deeds of active help. 

Perhaps you remember Esther Summerson’s 
meeting Jo at the brickmaker’s home in St. 
Albans; when, finding him sick, with no one to 
care for him, she took him home with her. In 
the morning he had disappeared; whither, for 
some time, remained a mystery. After the search 
for him had been prolonged for some weeks, he 
was found one sunny morning, down in the filth 
and slime of Tom-all-alone’s, nearly dead from 


hunger, and what would in us be called advanced 


consumption, When Allan Woodcourt asked him 
what he had been doing, he answered: “ Nothink, 
sir; never done nothink to get myself into no 
trouble ’cept in not moving on. But I’m a-mov- 
ing on now. I’m a-moving on to the buryin’- 
ground ; that’s the move as I’m up to.” 

When the boy learned the mischief and sorrow 
he had caused, unintentionally to be sure, he 
seemed stunned and overwhelmed. Mingled with 
his sorrow was profound astonishment that no re- 
proaches were heaped upon him by those who had 
suffered most deeply. 

Soon he is offered some breakfast ; but continued 
hunger, and the ceaseless moving on, have eflectu- 
ally done their work. Jo is no longer hungry— 
strange era in his life. 

“ Allan Woodcourt lays his hand upon his pulse 
and on his chest. ‘ Draw breath, Jo. ‘It draws,’ 
says Jo, ‘as heavy as a cart.’ He might add, 
‘and rattles like it;’ but he only murmurs: ‘I’m 
a-moving on, sir.’”’ 

Poor Jo, your trials are nearly over, and the 
verdict will be: 
Oh, to call it a natural death / 


seggar dead—natural law.” 
The fruit of a most 
unnatural life! 

We pass a little on to the end. We hear the 
labored breathing. “The cart had very nearly 
given up, but labors on a little longer.” The hush 
of death is in the room. Instinctively we pause 
to hear the whirr of wings; we turn to see the 
waiting angels; for surely, if God is good, there is 
more likelihood of Jo’s having angel escort than 
we. It is but fair recompense that the last journey 
should be made bright and easy to one whose life 
hitherto had known no ease or brightness. 

Listen to the last words of this unfortunate 

“It’s turned wery dark, sir. Is there any light 
a-comin’ ?” 

“Tt is coming fast, Jo. Jo, can you say what I 
say ?” 

“T’ll say anythink as you say, sir, for 1 know 
it’s good,” 

“Our Father.” 

“*Our Father’—yes, that’s very good, sir.” 

“Which art in Heaven.” 

“*¢ Art in Heaven’—is the light a-comin’, sir ?” 

“Tt is close at hand. Hallowed be Thy name.” 

“* Hallowed be—Thy—’ ” 

Dead! Surely Jo has at last found the light 
and rest he so craved. No more moving on. Oh, 
could he but return, what a glad story would he 
tell us of the rest and peace so dear to him. As 
we turn the pages, we feel that we have known 
him, and, closing the volume, we know that not 
thus do we drop him out of our lives. 

Arice C. THOMPSON. 


A woMAN of sense is not ashamed of poverty, 
or of confessing to it, but her taste induces her to 
keep the marks of it out of sight. 
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A STORY OF THE 


A STORY OF THE FLOWER MISSION. 

PINK rose-vine grew over the corner of a 

pretty cottage, in a quiet quarter of the 

town, and on this particular morning, so 
full of the radiant beauty of spring, it was adorned 
with buds and blossoms. One slender spray, 
bearing three lovely tinted buds, reached out 
across a front window, and nodded to the occupants 
of the room inside. 

A pretty room it was—comfortably furnished, 
and made bright and cheery by pictures and many 
little articles of ornamental work upon the walls. 
A young girl, with a discontented look on her face, 
sat idly scribbling at a table covered with books 
and papers, and occasionally addressed a remark 
to her mother, who, seated at an open window, with 
her work-basket beside her, was sewing busily. 

“T wish I knew what to do with myself this 
morning,” Kitty exclaimed at length, after fidget- 
ing restlessly in her chair for a few minutes. 

“Tt would be a very good thing if you would 
sew awhile on this skirt,”’ said her mother; “I do 
not believe I can get it finished to-day.” 

“QO mother, don’t ask me todu that! You know 
how I hate to sew, and | don’t care if itis not done 
to-day.” 

“T wonder what you would do, if you had all 
your own sewing to do yourself,” her mother re- 
marked, with a little laugh; and then went quietly 
on with her work, apparently unmindful of Kitty’s 
mood, She knew very weil the cause of her dis- 
content, and that she had not yet found out the 
secret that no one can be truly happy or contented 
unless they have useful employment for the greater 
part of their time. But she was a placid, easy- 
tempered woman, and she thought she would wait, 
and let her daughter find it out for herself. So 
she humored her whims, and often did work which 
Kitty should have done, without saying anything. 

The girl made no reply to her mother’s last re- 
mark, but tapped her foot on the carpet, bit the 
end of her pencil and knit her brows into a very 
unbecoming frown, At length she jumped up, 
went to the window, and looked down the street. 

“| don’t care to go out by myself, since Emma 
has disappointed me so. It was too bad of her 
not to come, I believe she had time enough, if 
she had only thought so.” 

Just then the rose-spray nodded again, and 
Kitty caught sight of it. A new thought flashed 
into her brain. “I know what I willdo! J’ll go 
and help the girls at the Flower Mission. Laura 
Greer has asked me to, several times.” And 
away she went io get ready. Ina few minutes she 
returned with her hat on, and carrying a little 
basket in which to take the flowers. Picking up 
a pair of scissors, she hastened out into the yard, 
She gathered all of the prettiest roses, including 


the three pink buds on the swaying branch at the 
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window, some syringa blossoms and sprays of 
honeysuckle ; then bending over her little pansy 
bed, she found a few bright faces looking up, and 
adding them—her most precious treasures—to the 
rest, covered the basket from the sunlight, and 
was soon on her way. For Kitty Morse was not 
wanting in energy, at times, and when she entered 
into the spirit of anything, noone could do it with 
more alacrity and expedition. 

She soon reached the room where the com- 
mittee met, and made her way to Laura Greer’s 
table. 

“Well, if there isn’t Kitty!’ exclaimed that 
young Jady, as she saw hercoming. “I had given 
up expecting ever to see you here.” 

“T don’t always do as people expect me to,” 
laughed Kitty, “but I had nothing to do this 
morning, and was lonesome, 80 thought I'd come 
and bring a few flowers, and help you make 
bouquets. I don’t want to go to the hospitals, and 
poor people’s houses, where you take them, for I 
dread to see sick folks.” 

A queer smile flitted around Laura’s mouth, 
but she made no answer to the last remark, only 
assuring Kitty that they were glad to have her 
help, and hastening to get things together for her 
to set to work. 

There were heaps and heaps of flowers that 
morning. Roses in endless profusion, baskets of 
hot-house blossoms, sent by generous hands, scarlet 
and pink geraniums, heliotropes, verbenas of every 
color, begonias and even a few of the dear little 
lilies of the valley. Then there were apple- 
blossoms from the country, blue larkspurs and 
bright yellow dandelions, so dear to the hearts of 
children. Kitty was very fond of flowers, and it 
was a delight to see all this variety. She found 
herself wishing she had come before, to have 
shared this enjoyment with the others. The work 
went swiftly on, accompanied by the merry chat 
of the girls, interspersed with frequent exclama- 
tions of “ Oh, how lovely! Isn’t that beautiful !” 
as some particularly pretty flower or bouquet 
would be brought into notice. 

‘I am glad there are some pansies to-day,” said 
Louise Hunt. “I want to take some to my espe- 
cial protégé, Mrs. Bond’s poor, little, lame girl. The 
first one she ever saw was in the bouquet I took 
her last Monday, and she was delighted with it— 
exclaimed: ‘O mamma, it’s got eyes, hasn’t it!’ 
I promised she should have more, sometime. I like 
that child, and believe it does me good to go there. 
She is so sweet and patient, although she cannot 
walk at all, and has very little to amuse her that 
I can see, with no other children in the house and 
few comforts around her.” 

“ My especial favorite,” said another girl, “is a 
little, withered, old woman, whose daughter goes 
out washing, and whose home seems bare of every- 
thing except the ‘bare necessities’ of life. She 
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lives near one of the hospitals, and I cannot re- 
sist stopping every time I am passing to give her 
a few flowers. She is anxious for the marigolds 
to come. She loves them better than anything 
else, because she used to raise them in her old 
country home, when she was a girl. She can 
hobble about the room with her crutch, but sits by 
the window most of the time, I think, knitting or 


sewing, and often stops me a little while to talk 


and amuses me with her quaint, funny ways of 


expressing herself, for she is as bright as a 
cricket.” 

Kitty listened interestedly, and wondered to 
herself if there could be anything pleasant in 
going among the scenes which she had always 
supposed would be either sad or repulsive. 

At length the bouquets were all made, the 
baskets filled with them, and the girls started out. 
Laura drew Kitty’s arm within hers, and said: 
“T want you to go with me now,” and half-reluct- 
antly, half-willingly, Kitty went. 

Taking a street car, they were soon at their 
destination, and received a cordial welcome at the 
children’s hospital. 

“Don’t give all your prettiest flowers here; we 
will have use for a few after we leave,” whispered 
Laura, as they entered the sick ward ; and then they 
went slowly down the aisles, past the little, white 
beds, stopping at each one, to bestow a bright 
nosegay upon its occupant, and it warmed Kitty’s 
heart to see the look of pleasure, sometimes even 
a glow of delight, which would light up the young 
faces when they received them, although some of 
them had been drawn with pain only a moment 
before. 
homely flowers which some would choose when 
they espied them, in preference to prettier ones 
that were offered. 
knot of flowers, which she thought, when making 
it, was the prettiest of all, though so small. Only 
a bunch of apple-blossoms, with one of the pink 
buds gathered from her rose-vine laid against it, a 
spray of green leaves for a background and a 
tiny stem of lilies of the valley nestled in front. 
This she had been keeping fur whichever little 
invalid should most take her fancy. 

As they neared the end of the room, she was 
attracted by a fair, blue-eyed child, whose hair 
lay in golden rings over her head, and whose pale 
face showed the signs of recent suffering. She 
watched the girls with such eager expectancy in 
her eyes, that_Kitty quickly took her pet bouquet, 
anxious to bestow it. But the little one’s gaze 
went beyond it, as she exclaimed : “Oh, the pretty 
yellow flowers! Give me them!” and her finger 
pointed out two gay little dandelions, done up with 
a red and white rose. “Lulu used to pick them 
for mamma,” she said, as the coveted blossoms 
were laid in her hand; and Kitty stooped and 
kissed the sweet lips with a strange feeling of ten- 


It amused her also, to see the common, 


In her basket was one little 


| 


derness, for there was a wistful look in the blue 
eyes as the child said those last words, that drew 
her heart toward her. 

She understood, when Laura whispered, as she 
drew her away: “The poor little thing lost her 
mother in a railroad disaster a few weeks ago, and 
was brought here with one of her limbs broken. 
But she is getting well fast, with the good care 
that is taken of her, and is so patient under it, 
though they say she used to cry and beg piteously 
for her mamma at first. She is to go to some rela- 
tives at a distance as soon as she is well enough. 
She is such a sweet, loving little thing, I would 
have kept you there longer to talk to her if it was 
not so late; but there is another place I want to 
take you to now.” 

Again they were in the street, and after walking 
a few blocks, and stopping at several doors to give 
flowers to eager children—most of them sick ones— 
Laura said: “Now we are coming to the place 
where I like best of all to go. You see I have 
kept my largest and prettiest bouquet, for it will 
be put in water, and treasured as long as a flower 
of it lasts.” 

sefore Kitty could ask who they were going to 
see, she knocked at the door of a very humble- 
looking little house, and when it was opened by a 
middle-aged, kind-faced woman said: “ Good- 
morning, Mrs. Bates; how is Elsie to-day? I 
have brought a friend of mine to see her.” 

“She is as well as usual, thank you, ma’am; 
and I’m glad you’ve come, for I am so busy, and 
have to be away so much, that it’s little 1 can be 
with her, and I think the poor child must often 
be lonesome like, and need young folk’s company 
to hearten her.” 

They entered a poor-looking but neatly-kept 
room, and sat down while Mrs. Bates went to see 
if her charge was ready to receive them. Then 
Kitty learned, in a few hurried words, that in the 
next room lived a lame girl, whose mother had 
died two years before, a few months after her 
daughter had received an injury which would 
perhaps render her lame for life. The motber 
had been left a widow a few years previ- 
ous to this sad event, and had come from their 
pretty little country home to the city, in the hope 
of finding work which would support her two 
children and herself. It was the old story of 
scanty work, poorly paid for, fatigue and hard- 
ship, and at last a gradual breaking down of a 
delicate frame, and when her daughter’s misfor- 
tune came, she could no longer keep up, after the 
first few weeks of waiting on her, but sank slowly 
away. Poor little Elsie, who was no longer sick, 
only crippled, shrank from the idea of going to 
a hospital. Beside, there was her ten-year-old 
brother, strong and well, who would need her, and 
who would soon be able to help take care of her. 
So the kind neighbor, who had been a “Good 
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Samaritan” to them during this time of trial, 
promised the dying mother that she would take 
her helpless daughter into her little home, and do 
all she could for her. She was poor in this 
world’s goods, but had willing, loving heart and 


hands, which gave her young charge the bodily 


found employment for her brother in a atore. 
While Laura was telling her story, they were 
called into the invalid’s room, and there, on a 


ently sixteen years, with a fair, delicate face, who 
looked up with a sweet smile out of a pair of dark 
brown eyes, and gave them a warm welcome. 
Laura gave her bouquet, which was gratefully re- 
ceived; and then Kitty, whose heart was won 
instantly, stepped forward, and shyly offered the 
little one she had been holding in reserve. 

As the young girl’s eye rested on it, she reached 
her hand for it eagerly, exclaiming in a delighted 


glad to see one again! We had a vine of just 
such roses in our dear old country home, and | 
have never seen any like it since we have been in 
the city. We had apple-blossoms, too, and they 
were my mother’s favorites;’ and she looked at 
them so lovingly that Kitty was doubly glad she 
f had saved them until this occasion came. 
Laura asked questions about Elsie’s health and 





and to Kitty’s astonishment, she found that this 
frail, delicate girl, propped with pillows into a 
half-reclining position, sewed, day after day, on 
little dresses and other plain garments for chil- 
dren, to help maintain herself. 

“Don’t you get very tired of such work?” she 
asked. 

“My arms often get tired and ache, so that I 
have to stop awhile ; but I like to do the work. 1 
would be miserable if not employed, and cannot 
read all the time. Then I would be such a burden 
to others if I did nothing to help myself. I am 
able to make nearly all Frank’s summer clothes 
now, after they are cut out, and am glad of it, for 
he waits on me a great deal, and of evenings when 
I cannot work, reads to me sometimes. I have 
such kind friends, who lend me books, and give 
me many little pleasures, and these give me so 
much that is pleasant to think about, that I seldom 
get very lonely, like I used to.” 

“ How does Frank get along at the store now?” 
asked Laura. 

“Oh, very nicely. He was twelve years old 
last week, and Mr. Branch has raised his wages, 
so that he makes enough to clothe him in summer 
very well. You know he eats there, but still sleeps 
in my room, and does a good deal for me in the 
mornings and evenings. He is a good brother.” 


A CHINESE STORY. 


care she needed, and some kind ladies whom she | 
interested in the case, aided in her support, and | 


neat little bed, Kitty saw a young girl of appar- | 


tone: “Oh, that lovely pink rose-bud! I am so | 


her work, some of which was lying beside her; | 


The girls now took their leave, and as Kitty | a feast lying about, there was no sign of a path.” 


| eat good-bye, Elsie drew her down and kissed 
| her warmly, thanking her for the visit, and for 
|the especial pleasure which her bouquet had 





|given, and exacting a promise that she would 


come again. 
As they separated to go their several ways, 


Laura said: “Come again some day soon and help 


” 


18. 

“You may be sure I will,’ answered Kitty ; and 
as she walked home alone, she was very thought- 
ful, for she had learned a lesson from the poor 
lanie girl which her mother soon saw the effect of, 
in her increased willingness to sew, or to busy 
herself in any useful employment, often going to 


the lame girl’s room, and helping her an hour or 
two with her work. She soon ceased complaining 
|of not knowing what to do with herself, and lost 


her restlessness and discontent. 

And all through that bright spring day the pink 
rose-bud looked smilingly at little Elsie, talking 
| to her of happy scenes and hours when she was a 
child. At eve it opened into a full-blown rose, 
| and the next day dropped its petals and died ; but 
|it had fulfilled its mission, and Kitty had found 
| hers. LICHEN. 


A CHINESE STORY. 


5 HE Magic Path” is a curious story that is 
given in a recently-published volume en- 


titled “Strange Stories from a Chinese 
| Studio,” by Mr. H. A. Giles, of H. M.’s Consular 
Service. A scholar named Kuo one night lost his 
way among the hills. He heard the sound of 
laughter, and going in the direction of the sound, 
he found some ten or a dozen persons sitting on 
the ground drinking. He asked them to show him 
| his way, but they pressed him to join them. He 
| tossed off the bumpers so fast that he was at once 
| voted to be a jolly good fellow. He was very 
clever in imitating the notes of the birds, and did 
it so well that for atime he deceived his com- 
panions. After awhile he imitated a parrot, and 
cried: “ Mr. Kuo is very drunk; you’d better see 
They said that they would first show 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


him home. 
him a few acrobatic feats. 

“They all arose, and, one of them planting his 
| feet firmly, a second jumped up on to his shoul- 
| ders, a third on to the second’s shoulders, and a 
fourth on to his, until it was too high for the rest 
| to jump up; and accordingly they began to climb 
|as though it had been a ladder. When they were 
all up, and the topmost head seemed to touch the 
|clouds, the whole column bent gradually down 
juntil it lay along the ground, transfurmed into a 
}path. Kuo remained for some time in a state of 
|alarm, and then, setting out along the pat. , ulti- 
| mately reached his home. The next day he re- 
visited the spot, but, though he saw the remains of 
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THE BLUE JAY. 

HE blue jay seems to be peculiar to Northern 
America, and may be found among the woods, 
where it is very plentiful, but never seems to 

associate in great numbers, the largest flock 
amounting merely to some thirty or forty members, 


and these only being seen during a small portion 
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| the escaped deer. Indeed, some hunters have 
taken so rooted a dislike to this bird, that they 
always shoot it whenever they see it. 

The voice of the blue jay is remarkably flexible, 
being attuned either to soft and musical notes, to 
the harshest screamings of the hawk tribe, or the 
most ear-rending shrieks, resembling nothing so 
much as the piercing creaks of an ungreased 












of the year. Like the European Jay, it is both 
inquisitive and suspicious, and never fails to give 
the alarm as soon as it sees a sportsman among the 
trees. Many a deer has been lost to the anxious 
hunter through the warning cry of the jay, for the 
deer understand bird language quite well enough 
to know what is meant when a jay sets up its loud 


dissonant scream, and many a jay falls a victim to 
the bullet that had been intended for the heart of | 
| 


1 


wheel. It is well adapted tor imitation, and there 
is hardly a bird of the forest whose voice is not 
mocked by the jay with a fidelity that even 
deceives the species whose notes are thus wonder- 
fully reproduced. Being a bird of some humor, 
it is greatly delighted by mimicking the scream 
of a hawk, and the terrified cry of a little bird in 
distress, thereby setting all the small birds ina 
turmoil, under the impression that one of 
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their number has just been carried off by a 
hawk, 

The blue jay attacks owls whenever he meets 
with them, and never can see a hawk without 
giving the alarm, and rushing to the attack, 
backed up by other jays, who never fail to offer 
their assistance to their comrade. C ften they will | 
assemble in some numbers, and buffet the un- | 
fortunate hawk with such relentless perseverance | 
that they fairly drive him out of the neighbor- | 
hood ; but sometimes the tables are reversed, and | 
the hawk, turning suddenly on his persecutors, | 
snaps up the foremost and boldest, and silently | 
sails away into the thickest covert, bearing his 
screaming prey in his talons. 

As the blue jay is very fond of fruit and seeds, | 
it often does great harm to the agriculturist, rob- | 
bing his fruit-trees in a very complete and | 
systematic manner, and doing no small amount of 
harm to the crops. Yet the bird is not without | 
its use, for in replenishing its winter stores, which 
consist of nuts, mast, chestnuts and similar pro- 
visions, the jay drops many of them. in its passage, 
and thus unconsciously succeeds in planting many 
a useful tree. 
and its habits says that in a few years’ time 
the jays alone would replant all the cleared 
lands. 





One careful observer of this bird 


The diet of the jay is, however, by no means 
restricted to vegetable substances, as the bird lives 
more upon animal than on vegetable food. In the 
spring and early summer, young birds form a 
large portion of its sustenance, and it robs many 
a‘nest of its eggs, or even when pressed by hunger 
makes an attack on the parent bird. 

In captivity, the blue jay is equally mischievous 
with its European relative, being attracted by any- 
thing that glitters or that he thinks is valued by 
its owner, and hiding it in some of his especial 
treasure-houses. He will also learn to talk, and 
becomes very proud of his accomplishment, dis- 
playing his newly-acquired talents to every one 
who will listen, and being extremely loquacious 
when excited by the presence of several persons 
at the same time. If kindly treated, the blue jay 
becomes very affectionate to its owner, and can 
even be taught to live in loving communion with 
creatures whom it would in a wild state immedi- 
ately devour. One of these birds, kept for some 
time by Wilson, was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with one of the Baltimore orioles, and would | 
permit her to take all kinds of liberties, such as 
pulling its whiskers, jumping into the water and 
splashing it whenever it desired to drink. 

The nest of the blue jay is large, and rather 
clumsily made, and is placed in a lofty branch of 
some tall tree, the cedar being in principal request 
for this office. It is lined with fine fibrous roots, | 
and contains four or five eggs of a dull olive, 
spotted with brown. The male bird is very cau- 
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tious in his approaches to the nest, always gliding 
secretly and silently to the spot where his mate 
and young have made their home, carrying with 
him the results of his foraging expedition. 

Much more might be said of this bird, but its 
character has been so well described by Webber 
in a few graphic passages, that we should do it in- 
justice, were not his account to be presented in his 
own words, 

“See him of a fine spring morning in love- 
making time! See him rise up and down upon 
the mossy limb, his gay crest bent in quick and fre- 
quent salutation, while a rich, round, thrilling 
love-note rolls liquidly from off his honeyed 
tongue. Then see him spring in air with his wide 
wings, azure and white, and dark-barred, graceful 
tail, spread to the admiring gaze of her he woos, 
float round and round her fairer form, then to re- 
turn again in rapturous fervor to her side, to over- 
whelm his glowing charms with yet more subdu- 
ing graces. 

“But the fun of it all is, to see our euphuist 
practicing these seductive arts by himself. You will 
often catch him alone, thus making love to his 
own beauty with an ardor fully equal to that of 
the scene we have just described ; indeed, I am not 
sure that it does not surpass it; for, like other 


| dandies, he is most in love with his own beauty. 


It is the richest and most fantastic scene I know 
of among the comicalities of the natural world, 
to catch him in one of these practicing humors; 
he does court to his own charms with such a gay 
and earnest enthusiasm ; he apes all the gestures 
and lovelorn notes of his seemingly volcanic 
amours, and turning his head back, gazes on his 
own fine coat with such fantastic earnest, that one 
can hardly resist roaring with laughter. 

“So jealors is he of his sole prerogative of 
supervision over the interest and welfare of his 
neighbors, that he is forever on the lookout for 
all interloping stragglers. 
shows his inquisitive nose is assailed with vehe- 
ment clamors and angry snappings of beaks, which 
compel him, in terror for his eyes, to return to his 
home. Our friend jay is said to attribute the 
nocturnal habits of racoons, wild-cats, opossums, 
owls, etc., to their apprehension of his valorous 
vigilance by daylight. Be the facts of the case 
what they may, no one of these gentry, nor mole, 
nor mink, nor weasel, can make its appearance 
without being beset by the obstreperous screams of 
this audacious knave. 
operations to the defense of his foraging-ground 
from these depredators, from whom he has little to 
fear of personal danger, on account of his superior 
But he even sometimes does assail the 


Every racoon that 


Nor does he confine his 


activity. 


lightning-winged and lordly hawk; these scenes 


are very characteristic and very amusing, and [ 
have frequently witnessed then. 
“The pine-log cutters of ihe North know him 
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well, and bestow on him many a blessing from the 
wrong side of themouth. The deep snow is raked 
away, and the camp is pitched beneath the gloomy 
shelter of the heaving pines. Scarcely has the 


odor of the first roast streamed through the air | 


and freighted every biting wind, when, with 
hungry cries from every side, the jays come gather- 
ing in. 


They swarm about the camp in hundreds, | 


| 


and such is their audacity when hard pinched | 


with hunger, that they are frequently seen to dash 
at the meat roasting before the fire, and, hot as it 
is, bear pieces off till they can cool it in the snow. 
They are regarded with singular aversion by these 
lonely men ; for, take what precaution they may, 
they are often robbed to such serious extent by 
their persevering depredators as to be reduced to 
suffering. They dare not leave any article that 
can be carried off within their reach; when they 
kill game, and leave it hung up until the hunt is 
over, the jays assemble in thousands, and frequently 
tear it in pieces before their return. 

“The blue jay has many of the traits of the 


| captured to be surrendered to them, and the next 
instant their necks were wrung, amid shouts of 
laughter. 

“ Alas for the fate of our feathered euphuist— 
yet he was a ‘fellow of infinite wit.’ ” 

The coloring of the blue jay is as follows: The 
upper portions of the body are light bluish purple, 
and the head is adorned with a movable crest of 
bright blue or purplish feathers. On each side of 
the head runs a narrow, black line, rising higher 


| than the eye, but not passing it, and a collar of 


the same jetty hue is drawn from the back of the 


head down each side of the neck to the upper part 


of the breast. The chin, cheeks and throat are 


| bluish white, and the abdomen is pure white. 


The greater wing-coverts are rich azure, the 
secondary coverts are purple-blue, and nearly all 
are richly barred with semilunar black streaks 
and tipped with white. The two middle feathers 


| of the tail are light bine, deepening into purple 


magpie, and like him possesses an inveterate pro- | 


pensity for hiding everything he can lay hold of 
in the shape of food. 
that are of no value, but a jay is in every respect 
a utilitarian, and when, after feeding to repletion, 
he is seen to busy himself for hours in sticking an 
acorn here, or a beechnut there, in a dust-hole, or 
wedging snails between the splinters of some 
lightning-shivered trunk, or making deposits be- 
neath the sides of decaying logs, naturalists wonder 
what he is doing it for. But our euphuist knows 
well enough, and you may rest assured, if you see 


him along that way next winter, as you will be | 


apt to do if you watch, you will find that he has 


The magpie hides things | 


| colliery. 


|at the tip, and the remaining feathers are also 


light blue, barred with black and tipped with 
white. The eye is hazel. The length of this 
species is about eleven inches. 

How THE Sunpay Srone was Mape.—In an 
Oxford museum may be seen a strange stone. It 
is composed of carbonate of lime, and was taken 
from a pipe which carries off drain water in a 
The stone consists of alternate layers of 


| black and white, so that it has a striped appear- 


ance. 
When the miners were at work, the water which 


This was caused in the following way. 


|ran through the pipe contained a good deal of 


not forgotten the place of one single deposit, and | 


that with a shrewder economy than the ant or the 
squirrel, instead of heaping up his winter corn in 
one granary, where a single accident may deprive 
him of it all, he has scattered them here and there 
in a thousand different spots, the record of which 
is kept in his own memory. So it cannot be 
denied, whatever may be said of his thieving and 
other dubious propensities, that the blue jay is a 
decidedly sagacious personage. 

“So universal is the blue jay’s reputation for 
mischievous and impish tricks of any kind, that 
the negroes of the South regard them with a 
strange mixture of superstition and deadly hate. 
he belief among them is, that it is the special 
agent of the devil here on earth—carries tales to 
him of all kinds of slanderous gossip, particularly 
about negroes—and more especially, that they 
supply him with fuel to burn them with, Their 
animosity is entirely genuine and implacable. 

“When a boy, I caught many of them in traps 
and the negro boys, who 


during the snows, 


gencrally accompanied me on my rounds to the 
»¢, always begged eagerly for the jay birds we 
traps, ) & etsy J) | 


coal-dust, and so left a black deposit in the pipe. 
But, when no work was going on—as, for instance, 
in the night—the water was clean, and so a white 
layer was formed. In time these deposits quite 
filled the pipes, and it was therefore taken up. 
Then it was found that the black and white layers 
formed quite a calendar. Small streaks, alter- 


|nately black and white, showed a week, and then 


came a white streak of twice the usual size. This 
was Sabbath, during which there was of course no 
work for twenty-four hours, But in the middle 
of one week there came a white streak of twice 
the usual size. On inquiry it was found that on 
that day a large fair had been held in the neigh- 
borhood, and no work had been done at the 
colliery. Every change in the ordinary course of 
work had left its mark on this strange stone, to 
which has been given the title of “ The Sunday 
Stone.” 

Ir is not the indolent or the easily-worked man 
that has the necessary amount of leisure for the 
attainment of some desirable local or general object. 
It is rather the busy man who, by the careful hus- 
banding of fractions of time which other less 
thoughtful people would waste, can and does achieve 
incomparably great and valuable results. 
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VIOLET’S WAGER. | since he had been in practice, studying his com- 

| fort in every way; and he was really sorry that 

= ONE?” interrogated Dr, Franks, with an | she should feel herself personally slighted at the 
amused smile. first mention of his approaching marriage. No 
“Done,” replied his companion, placing | idea of marriage had entered the doctor’s head 

her hand laughingly in his | until quite lately, when he had fallen desperately 


“It is a foolish wager on my part, Violet,” con- | in love with the niece of a new patient of his; but 
cluded the doctor, kissing her hand with eager| he had thought it better to be assured that his 
tenderness; “for I, above all people, know there | love was reciprocated before taking his sister into 
is something about you that no one can resist.” his confidence. 

— | At dinner, Miss Franks was evidently deter- 

“You surely are joking, John? I cannot be-| mined, by an extra display of dignity and cere- 
lieve it! You would not, without first consulting | mony, to efface all remembrance of her previous 


me, go and propose off-hand toa girl I have never weakness ; but, after a time, her womanly curiosity 
seen, know nothing about, and whom you yourself | overcame all other feelings. 
never saw until a few months ago? And,’ con-| “Pray, John, what is this child’s name?” 
tinued Miss Franks, without giving her brother a| ‘“ What child? Oh, I beg pardon! You mean 
chance of replying, “to think of you beginning to | Miss Lloyd—Violet Lloyd.” 
talk of love and marriage, and all that sort of| ‘“ Did you say she was seventeen ?” 
rubbish, when you will be thirty-six on your very; “No,” replied the doctor, smiling; “she is 
next birthday! You ought to know better !” | twenty-three.” 
“My dear Emily,” began John. | “Oh, no matter! It is very nearly the same 
“ Don’t ‘dear Emily’ me, sir!” interrupted Miss | thing—she is quite young enough to make ducks 
Franks. ‘I can’t be very dear to you when, after | and drakes of your money before you’ve earned 
keeping your house for more than twelve years, | it!’ 
you treat me in such a manner. However,{ have} “Emily,” said the doctor, more sternly than he 
no doubt Miss What’s-her-name will attend to the | had yet spoken, “I hardly think it fair, and cer- 
messages, study economy and have your interests /|tainly very unlike your usual self, to form an 
more at heart than I, who am only your sister, | opinion of a person you have never seen. I am 
have had.” the more hurt at your prejudging Violet, as I had 
“T told you I had proposed, Emily; but you | hoped you would remain with us to help her in 
interrupted me before you knew whether I had | the management of the house. Of course we can- 
been accepted or not.” not expect a ‘child’ like her to know anything of 
“* Accepted or not,’ indeed !” said Miss Franks, | such uninteresting though important matters.” 
satirically. “Of course you’re accepted—snapped | “No, John, thank you all the same,” answered 
at. Do you think I know so little of my own sex | Miss Franks, in a mollified tone, without notice’ rg 
as to give them credit for being the charming, | the quizzical twinkle in the doctor’s eyes; “such 
guileless creatures they would have you simpletons | an arrangement would be far from pleasant to me 
of men believe them? No, John; I remember, | or to your future wife. I shall take lodgings near 
when you were a baby and I was a good-looking— | at hand, so as to be of use to you should you want 
yes, I repeat it, a good-looking—frank, outspoken | me.” 
girl of twenty, drawing my own conclusions asto| “I am afraid Violet will be disappointed. She 
the artfulness and hypocrisy of my companions, | had quite settled that you would retain your own 
and the pitiable credulity of the men they tried | rooms, joining us only when you liked.” 
to ensnare.”’ “T am much obliged to her,” replied Miss 
“ Well,” remarked John, “I am sure that, when | Franks, stiffly; “but you know I never get on 
you know my future wife, you will believe that I | well with young people.” 
have chosen for my own happiness ; and, believing| “ At any rate, do me one favor; don’t make any 
that, I know you too well to doubt the reception | arrangements until you have seen her.” 
she will receive at your hands. And of onething| “I suppose that means that you wish me to call 
be very sure—I shall never forget your unselfish- | upon her very soon? When is the wedding to 


ness, your patient striving for my welfare, your | take place?” 

ever-ready sympathy and loving care.” “We have not yet decided ; but not before the 
“ Don’t talk like that, John,” said Miss Franks, | autumn.” 

tearfully ; and, taking his face between her hands, “Of course you have taken into consideration 

she kissed him impulsively, and hurried from the | that a wife, and especially a young wife, is an ex- 

room, pensive luxury? Or perhaps Miss Lloyd is an 
Dr. Franks sat down in rather a disturbed frame | heiress ?” 

of mind. He loved and respected his sister, and “T’m afraid not,” laughed the doctor. “ Heiresses 

was grateful to her; she had kept house for him | would not, as a rule, reside in Seaforth Street.” 
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“Tn Seaforth Street! Do you mean to say that | crowd recognized her as Dr. Franks’s sister; and 
Miss Lloyd lives in Seaforth Street ?” | a lady who was passing insisted on her being taken 
“Why shouldn’t she? The houses are small,|to her house, where, I fear, she will have to re- 
’tis true, but the neighborhood is. good; and an main for the present.” 
aunt and niece would scarcely require a larger; On reaching Seaforth street, the door of No. 17 
house—in fact, I found them their little house | was opened to them by a neat housemaid, who 
myself about two months ago.” | asked Mr. Shaw to step into the drawing-room for 
“Two months ago, John! Why, I thought you |a moment, and then mysteriously beckoned Dr. 
said they were quite new friends and patients!” | Franks away. Entering a little snuggery, with 
“Well,” said the doctor, “you can scarcely call | which he. seemed quite familiar, he waa greeted 
an acquaintanceship of six months a long one.” | by a warm clasp of soft hands, and a kiss. 
“Quite long enough,” replied his sister, witha| “O John, I’m so glad you have come! Mr. 
grim smile. “Is she an orphan?” | Shaw says that, though your sister is not seriously 
“She is. Her father, an officer in the Indian | hurt, she ought not to be moved; and aunt won't 
Army died only a year ago—six months after his | hear of the attempt being made.” 
wife; since then, Violet has lived with her invalid; “ Well, darling,” said the doctor, reassuringly, 
aunt, who, after our marriage, will go to friends | “I will get a nurse for her, and—” 
in the south of France.” | “You stupid old John! Do you think I would 
“Well,” said Miss Franks, as her brother rose | let any one but myself nurse her? But I have 
from the table, “I hope you will not find you have | not told you half yet. The fortunate part of the 
made a mistake when it is too late to remedy it.” | affair is that she doesn’t know who I am. She 
“T hope not,” he rejoined, quietly. asked me just now in whose house she was. I 
After the doctor had seen his patients, he went, gave her aunt’s name, so she is under the impres- 
according to promise, to tell Violet how his sister | sion that I am Miss Matthews.” 
had received the news. “Capital!” cried the doctor. 
“T am so sorry,” said Violet, as the doctor—not | at once.” 
very wisely—gave her a full account of his sister’s| He then proceeded to the drawing-room, and 
disturbed state of mind. “I suppose it wouldn’t | afterward went with Mr. Shaw to look at the 


“ 


Let me see her 


do for me to call on her first ?” patient. He found there were no serious injuries ; 
“T would not do that, Violet; she is ceremoni- | but Miss Franks had sustained a severe shock, and 
ous, and will, I am sure, come here very soon.” it was decided not to attempt to remove her. 
“Then,” said Violet, lifting her radiant face to Although forced to admit the wisdom of the de- 
his, “let her come, and I will conquer.” cision, she was made terribly peevish by it. 


_ | “I shall be a burden in a strange house,” she 
“Ts my sister in?” inquired Dr. Franks when | began, directly Mr. Shaw had left the brother and 
he came home to luncheon the next day. | sister alone—“ and all through your Miss Llovd. 
“No, sir,” answered the servant; “I was to ask | I was on my way to see her, when that wretched 
you not to wait for her, as she might be rather |cabman drove right over me—lI believe he did it 
late.” on purpose. And now, John, I trust to your 
The doctor had just sat down to his solitary | making arrangements concerning a nurse for me: 
meal, when Mr. Shaw, a neighboring practitioner, | and, if the owners of the house can spare me this 
was announced, | room until I can be moved, that is all I want. I 
“Sorry to disturb you, Franks,” said he on | must be under no obligation to them, mind, for 
entering; “but I must ask you to come at once to | attention or nourishment, or anything of that kind. 
Seaforth Street.” I merely wish to be left alone.” 
“To Seaforth Street!” echoed the doctor, in “T will see to everything,” replied the doctor 
alarm, his thoughts at once flying to the one per- | “but I am afraid there will be a difficulty about 
son ‘Seaforth Street contained for him. “ What | the nurse, for the young person I saw down-stairs 


number ?” seems to have quite made up her mind to attend 
“WNo.17. A lady has met with an accident; upon you herself.” 

and, Franks, I am sorry to say it is—” “What ‘young person’ do you mean? Miss 
“Not Violet?” interrupted Dr. Franks, rising in | Matthews ?” 

agitation. “Oh, is that her name?” said the doctor, care- 


“Good gracious!” thought Mr. Shaw. “ Who | lessly. 
would have thought he could be so fond of that; “ Yes, it is, sir; and I think you might speak 
stiff-backed sister of his? My dear fellow,” he | more respectfully of people who have been so kind 
continued aloud, “ Miss Franks will do perfectly | to your sister.” 
well.if she is kept quiet. It appears that she was “TI am afraid you misunderstood me, Emily. 
crossing the next turning to Seaforth Street, and The girl appears very well-meaning and good- 
was knocked down by a cab, Some one in the natured; but I don’t like the idea of her hav- 
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| 
She seems such a 


ing entire charge of you. 
child.” 

“Child !” cried Miss Franks. “A more beauti- 
ful woman I have never seen; and she’s five-and- | 
twenty if she’saday. But there; I suppose you 
have no eyes for any one but that baby-faced chit 
you are going to marry. Had you seen how that 
‘child,’ that ‘ young person,’ has managed every- | 
thing since I was brought in, and how she has| 
cared for my comfort in every way, you would | 
scarcely sneer at her and call her a ‘ child!” 

“T am sure,” replied Dr. Franks, with a gravity | 
that did him infinite credit, “I am exceedingly | 
obliged to her, and will thank her personally when | 
I go down.” 


Miss Franks was seated in a lounge-chair in the 
cozy bed-room given up to her by her young 
hostess, who had been reading aloud, but, fancying 
her companion seemed inclined to doze, had let 
her book fall from her hand, and was gazing into 
the fire, which, in spite of the soft air of fast- 
approaching spring, had been lighted for the 
invalid. 

Miss Franks, however, was not asleep, but was 
looking with half-closed eyes at the picture the 
fitful blaze lit up with rich, artistic coloring 

Violet’s rounded figure was shown to perfection 
by the unstudied grace of her attitude as she 
leaned back in her low chair, her hands clasped 
behind her head. Her rich dark-brown hair grew 
low on her broad forehead, her soft, hazel eyes— 
in sunlight blue, at night black—seemed ready to 
brighten to a smile, ready, too, to darken to a 
grave and tender sympathy. Miss Franks, though 
naturally a shy woman, was quite at home with 
her lovely, cheery young hostess, and even allowed 
herself to be scolded and petted by her to an extent 
not a little amusing to the grave doctor. 

With an impatient sigh the invalid broke the 
silence. 

“ Really, Miss Matthews, I can’t allow you to 

give up so much of your time to me.” 
Nonsense, Miss Franks,” replied Violet, 
startled from her reverie. ‘“ What have I to do? 
Aunt sleeps half the day, and her maid is within 
call; besides, making myself useful will keep me 
out of mischief, as Dr. Franks says.” 

“Tt is very impertinent of him,” observed Miss 
Franks; “but J must say he has been most atten- 
tive to me. I’m sure | have told him over and 
over again that I do not need two visits a day; 
but he will come. I only wish he came to see 
some one else.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Violet, inno- | 
cently. 

“Oh, never mind, dear! I won’t think of the 
subject—it is a most painful one to me. Perhaps | 
I may tell you some day, if you care to be bored 
with my troubles,” | 


“ 


“Tell me now,” pleaded Violet, “and perhaps 


| I can help you.” 


“Help me, indeed!” exclaimed Miss Franks. 
“The only way you could help me would be to 
marry my brother.” 

“My dear Miss Franks,” said Violet, laughing, 
“how can I do that when he is engaged to some 
one else, I think you told me ?” 

“No, I did not,” returned Miss Franks, sharply ; 
“T never mentioned anything about it; but that’s 


|my trouble. He has proposed to some young chit 


no more fit to be his wife than—than—” 

“T am,” put in Violet. 

“Thank you, my dear!” exclaimed Miss Franks, 
pulling her toward her and kissing her affection- 
ately. “If she were one-quarter as suitable as 
you, I should not mind.” 

“ But,” argued Violet, with diffident boldness, 
“how do you know that your brother has chosen 
unwisely? Perhaps, when you see more of the 
girl he loves, you will like her as well as you do 
me.” 

“Never!” rejoined Miss Franks, emphatically. 
“T have never loved any young person as I have 
No one could have resisted 
I only wish that, when 


learnt to love you. 
such unfailing kindness. 
this hateful marriage takes place, I could have 
this room for my own. I shall have to find some 
home near.” 

“Do you really mean that you would like me to 
be with you always?” asked Violet, with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Indeed I do, dear. I could not be so much 
with you without discovering that a home with 
you must be a happy one—without feeling the 
charm of vour brightness, your sweet temper and 
utter unselfishness.” 

“Thank you,” said Violet, earnestly, pressing 
Miss Franks’s thin hand caressingly to her fresh, 
young face. “And now,” she added, “as you 
have told me your trouble, I will tell you a secret. 
I am going to be married in the autumn.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Miss Franks. 

“But my marriage need not form an obstacle to 
your coming to me; for we shall have two com- 
fortable rooms to spare. We had hoped that a 
favorite sister of my future husband would have 
lived with us, but she has declined. She thinks I 
am too young and inexperienced to be able to 
make a home comfortable.” 

“She’s a fool then,” curtly replied Miss Franks, 
“and can’t know you. I certainly know some- 


thing of housekeeping, and I consider you an ex- 


cellent manager. If I could only live with you, I 
should think myself a fortunate old woman indeed ; 


but then there’s something about you no one can 
g J 


resist.” 

“ John’s own words,” thought Violet, triumph- 
antly. “ Well,” said she, “we will talk this over 
to-morrow, when perhaps aunt will be well enough 
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to see you. And now will you promise me some- | 


thing? Will you come down for a little time after 
dinner? Dr. Franks says you may; and I want 
to introduce some one to you. You must guess 
who it is;’ and, with a saucy nod of her pretty 
head, she was gone. 

After dinner Miss Franks, without waiting for 
Violet, made her way down to the drawing-room. 
A fire was burning cheerfully, and on a small table 
near an easy-chair was placed a fragrant bouquet 
of spring flowers, tastefully arranged. Violet 


“T found great difficulty in getting back to my 
|}seat after standing at the window for a few 
minutes.” 

Violet blushed deeply and looked reproachfully 
at John, who, however, was quite at his ease and 
ready to be “rash” again on the slightest provo- 
cation. She saw that Miss Franks was still in the 
| dark as to how matters really stood, and deter- 
mined, with characteristic courage, to rush boldly 
to the attack. 

“ Dear Miss Franks,” she began, in her soft, 








entered in a few moments, looking radiantly | low voice, “will you forgive me for trying, under 
happy, and, coming up tothe old lady, kissed her, | false pretenses, to make you love me? And may 
saying impulsively : “ Promise always to love me | I still believe that I have not tried in vain? John, 


as much as you do now.” 

“Bless the child!’ exclaimed Miss Franks, 
locking in amused surprise at Violet’s beaming 
eyes and flushed face. “Is that the barefaced 
way you make love to that unfortunate man you 
have made your slave ?” 

“There he is!” cried Violet, as a knock was 


heard ; and, darting from the room, she left Miss 


Franks to smile over the impetuousness of lovers. 
The afternoon was so lovely that she was tempted 


to open the creeper-covered window which over- | 


looked the garden and breathe the balmy, spring 
air and sweet scents. 

Presently voices beneath the window attracted 
her attention. 

“T must get just one peep at him,’ 
herself, cautiously putting her head a little way 
out of the window. Then she heard the unmis- 
takable sound of a kiss, and Violet’s smothered 


’ 


voice, said remonstratingly: “How can you be | 
so rash? Suppose she is at the window? It would | 


be such a pity to spoil it all after my deceiving 
her so beautifully.” 

Miss Franks shrank back suddenly, with a sup- 
pressed exclamation, for she had seen a fine, manly 
figure bent caressingly toward an eloquent up- 
turned face, two pretty hands clasped on a broad 
shoulder, a strong arm encircling a slender waist ! 

“So she’s been deceiving me all this time,” 
murmured Miss Franks—“ been carrying on this 
outrageous flirtation with my brother under my 
very nose! And to think that he, too, should 
behave in so dishonorable a manner! But Miss 
Lloyd shall hear of it, poor, ill-used child! And 
so shall the other poor dupe.” 

Here the sound of approaching footsteps made 
her seat herself at the other end of the room ; and 
the offending couple entered, looking very inno- 
cent. 

“T am so glad to see you down-stairs,” said the 
doctor, heartily, as he took a chair by his sister’s 
side ; “ but you look as if the exertion had been a 
little too much for you.” 

“TI certainly feel more overcome than I ex- 
pected,” replied Miss Franks, primly, adding, with 


an emphasis Violet’s woman’s wit detected at once, 
‘ 


said she to | 


come here.” Then, putting her hand in his, she 
}continued with a proud humility new to her: 
|“ This is the man I have promised to marry, who 
| has made me so happy with his love, so honored 

me by his preference.” 
| As Violet paused, John looked at her with 
loving admiration blended with astonishment. 

“But,” began Miss Franks. 

| “One moment, Emily,” interrupted her brother, 
| drawing Violet closer to his side. “I, too, have a 
| few words to say. When I told Violet of your 
probable displeasure at our approaching marriage, 
| she was conceited enough to wager that in less 
| than a month after you knew her you would love 
|her. If she has won her wager—and I see she 


has—can you wonder at my boundless love? f 
have had the opportunity of seeing her in private 
society, in domestic life; | know her forbearing 
kindness, her tender charity, her sincerity and un- 
selfishness. Oh, my darling,’ he went on, gazing 
into Violet’s gentle eyes, “I don’t know how to 
thank you for what you have just said! You 
| know how inexpressibly dear you are to me; and, 
if love, lasting love, can make you happy, happy 
you shall be.” 

“Darling,” murmured Violet, nestling close to 
him in her gentle, womanly way, “all the happi- 
ness shall not be on my side.” 

“But,” put in Miss Franks, with a bewildered 
air, “ who are you?” 

“ Violet Lloyd, at your service,” replied Violet, 
recovering her natural gayety and dropping a 
mock courtesy—“ the ‘baby-faced chit’ you dis- 


like so much.” 

“You naughty girl,” said Miss Franks, nearly 
erying for joy; “I'll never forgive you for letting 
me make such an old donkey of myself! Why, 
you told me yourself that your name was 
Matthews !” 

“No,” laughed Violet; “ 
name was Matthews; and, as you persisted in 
thinking it was mine, I did not like to be so rude 
as to contradict you. I hope,’ she added de- 
murely, “that you do not contemplate altering 
the plans we discussed this morning.” 

“Get along with you both, do, and have another 


I told you my aunt’s 
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walk in the garden! I won’t peep this time. | 
see now how it was that my brother paid me such 
extraordinary attention. Ah, John,” she added, 
earnestly, “ Violet has won her wager; but you 
have won something of priceless value in gaining 
her love.” 


PHYSICAL CULTURE—RIGHT AND WRONG. 





HITHER are we tending with this “hue | 


and cry,” too much mental and too little 
physical culture. 
deny that mental exercise too constant and un- 
supported by physical exercise, is productive of 
very grave results, But it appears to us that the 
popular cry upon this subject has been longer 


and louder than the case demanded, and that iis | 


result is becoming fearful to contemplate. 

Boys at an early age neglect their studies for 
the infant base-ball club or the rubber nuisance 
game—foot-ball. When reproved therefor by 
their respected parent (who is laboring hard, that 
they may have the advantages which he so needed, 
but was denied), they slyly wink at each other 
and soberly quote some editor's comments upon 
the beneficial effects of pliysical culture as counter- 
acting too great mental efforts of the young. | 
heard a collegiate say that if he could only take 
just one prize at college he would be content, and 
feel amply repaid for the years he should spend 
there. I sympathetically breathed a silent prayer 
that the boy’s ambition might be gratified, and 
ventured to ask him for which especial prize he 
was striving. 

“Asa ‘runner,’ but I fear there is no hope of 
my ever succeeding, for even in practicing I very 
soon ‘lose my head,’ and besides I have hemor- 
rhages occasionally after my efforts. But I’m still 
trying,” he said, bravely. 

I sent another prayer after the first to have that 
“crossed out.” In vain I questioned him, to see 
if there might not be some trifling leaning toward 
a desire for mental culture; something that the 
mother-heart might some day feel had rewarded 
her efforts for her son, but it was not there. 

Physical culture is needed to support a strong 
mind, but that which ennobles the mind at the 
same time that it strengthens it, is the most desira- 
ble; if you cannot have both, take that then 
which strengthens only, rather than resort to the 
prevailing passion for the brutalizing sports of the 
athletic ring. Of what use is the physical culture 
which deprives a man of thirty years of life, and 
renders the last ten of his existence a life of misery 
only? How many athletes reach the age of 
thirty-five without some organic disease that is the 
direct result of their crime against nature’s laws 
Is it healthy exercise for a man in the gymnasium 


to lift dumb-bells twice as heavy as his mother’s 
coal-hod, which has caused him such a pain in his 
\ 


Surely we would not, 
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side, that for months he has not been asked to do 
it, out of consideration for his supposed-to-be 
delicate health? Is not base-ball too exciting as 
a profession for those whose health forbids them 
to see that the wife and mother has plenty of 
“kindling” in the basement? Has physical cul- 
ture refined the woman who enters upon the saw- 
dust arena with her “trainer” beside her, and 
before a multitude (such as was once described as 
being similar “only to two other places, a circus 
and the future resurrection”) of nondescripts, 
make a public exhibit of herself as a walking 
machine? Has it elevated the moral tone of her 
lord and master, who calmly watches her trainer 
as he “put her through her paces,” and cares for 
her professionally in her brief respites, and then 
forces her “in a half-comatose state to go again 
upon the track, and she viciously resists for a 
while, but at last sullenly submits?” Yes, it 
must have refined him and increased his tenderness 
for her whom he has promised to- “love, cherish 
and protect,” for see how tenderly he smiles upon 
her as with glazed eyes she staggers past him upon 
the “last lap,” at the same moment—happy coin- 
cidence—that the manager is whispering in his 
ear the welcome intelligence of what they will 
win at the “pool,” (whatever that may be) as also 
that they have taken thousand at the door. 

Happy wife, fond husband. Hurry up, you that 
are testing your feminine powers as walkists, for 
soon one fine day this fair woman will walk her 
last walk, and he will be naturally desirous of find- 
ing another as profitable a wife (would it be im- 
proper to call her his cherished legacy ?) and if 
yon should be found lacking in physical culture, I 
much fear that the poor man would in his despera- 
tion do that which he would not otherwise, and 
would much regret to do—go to work! And you 
would be blamable! 

The only actors worthy of respect in the whole 
circle of popular pedestrianism, is the horse that 
runs the “ wood-machine” and his driver, they 
give the proper illustration of healthy exercise as 
they furnish the saw-dust! Poor -horsey, don’t 
work him too hard. 

Foot-ball and base-ball in their proper place— 
the play-ground, and used by those whose duties do 





not call them elsewhere, and indulged in as a re- 
creation, a rest or a stimulus to the mind as it re- 
quires—is both right and proper. The person who 
labors manually has little need, the change he re- 
quires is best met by the easy-chair and news- 
paper. The professional man can find exercise 
about his grounds, perhaps he might give a bit of 
help about that flower-bed, or take the long- 
promised walk with wife or babies. Or a distant 
neighbor, an invalid perhaps, would relish some 
unexpected delicacy furnished by the thoughtful- 
ness of our friend who is suffering for the very 
exercise and oxygen, that he can easily obtain by 
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taking the walk we have suggested; and to us he 
would look much better than rolling in a mud- 
puddle, heels up in the air, amid a mound of 
humanity, very pertinently called a “ pig-pile,” 
searching for that rubber-ball. But when base-ball 
becomes transferred to grounds professional, and 
our best colleges (founded by admirers of litera- 
ture), send forth after four years laborious cultiva- 
tion, professional base-ball players and gamblers, 
then we think the game has become base indeed. 
We do not say that each individual of the nine, 
or even any one of them is guilty of betting, but 
we do say that like horse-racing and life-destroy- 
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ing pedestrianism, were it not for the support given 
by them, and given to them in return, these 
interesting scenes would not be in existence, they 
would become as a thing of the past, for they would 
not “pay;” and in America when a thing won’t 
pay it is dead at once. Horse-racing, base-ball 
leagues and public suicides upon the saw-dust 
circle, will endure as long as gambling endures, and 
that I fear is longer than we shal! live to see an end. 
But pray be consistent, and let all respectable 
people discountenance all places where gambling 
is indulged in, and not try to gloss vice, but re- 
move it if possible. KrzIAH SHELTON. 





THE SHORE. 


HE tide has ebbed away; 
No more wild dashings ’gainst the adamant 
rocks, 

Nor swayings amid sea-weed false that mocks 

The hues of gardens gay ; 

No laughs of little wavelets at their play ; 
No lucid pools reflecting heaven’s clear brow— 
Both storm and calm alike are ended now. 


The rocks sit gray and lone; 
The shifting sand is spread so smooth and dry, 
That not a tide might ever have swept by, 

Stirring it with rude moan; 

Oaly some weedy fragments idly thrown 
To rot beneath the sky, tell what has been ; 
But desolation’s self has grown serene. 


| Afar the mountains rise, 
| And the broad estuary widens out, 
All sunshine; wheeling round and round about, 
Seaward a white bird flies— 
A bird? Nay, seems it rather in these eyes 
A spirit o’er eternity’s dim sea 
Calling: “Come thou where all we glad souls be!” 


O life, O silent shore, 
| Where we sit patient: O great sea beyond, 
| To which we turn with solemn hope and fond, 
Be sorrowful no more; 
A little while, and then we, too, shall soar 
Like white-winged sea-birds into the infinite deep ; 
’Till then, Thou, Father, wilt our spirits keep. 
AUTHOR OF “ JoHN HALirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
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HERMIT-CRABS AND SEA-ANEMONES, PEA- 
CRABS AND SEA-SQUIRTS. 
Y which compound title we mean to indicate 
B two pairs of objects, unlike as possible to 
each other, but between which respectively 
exists a strong friendship, or, at least, attachment, 
in more than one sense of the word. 

Hermit-crabs are known to naturalists by the 
name Pagurus Prideauzui—in common language, 
they are sometimes called Pagurians. They are 
chiefly distinguished as seeking for their habita- 


tions of an amicable character between crab and 
}anemone. The crab has been seen to feed the 
| anemone by aid of his long nippers, and to remove 
the anemone to a new and larger shell when, 
through his physical increase, a change of quarters 
was demanded. 
| In the second relationship alluded to in our title, 
the crab is the parasite. The pea-crabs, tiny 
| creatures, are found within the breathing-chambers 
|of the sea-squirts or Ascidians. How or why 
these crustacean intruders are tolerated among the 
| Sensitive tissues of their hosts, is a mystery, both 





BATTLE BETWEEN HERMIT-CRABS. 


tions shells cast off by crustaceans, migrating from 
these to larger ones as they themselves increase in 
size. Often numbers may be seen contending for 
the disused coverings of shell-fish. With this 
creature lives the tube-worm, a species of sea- 
anemone. Invariably we find the two dwelling 
together ; the crab toiling along, house on his back, 
and the anemone, securely posed on the house in | 
turn, being carried with it. Between these strange | 
companions the best kind of an understanding | 
seems to exist. Constant association, perpetuated 


as to its origin and its continuance, save on the 
supposition that custom has habituated the sea- 
squirts to the presence of their guests. Pea-crabs 
may be seen to emerge at night from sea-squirts 
kept in an aquarium, to feed on the floor of the 
vessel or tank ; the crabs retreating to their shelter 
on being alarmed with a rapidity which speaks 
volumes at once for their familiarity with their 
place of refuge, and for sea-squirt tolerance of 
lively lodgers. 

Pea-crabs also find establishment within the 


from generation to generation, has perfected rela- | shells of mollusks. All of ux are familiar with 
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the little, orange-colored animal, occasionally 
found in oysters. 


Before leaving the subject, we would like to! 


speak of another relation in which the sea-anemone 
appears. In the case especially under our con- 
sideration it takes the part of parasite; but cer- 
tain large species of the genus, do duty as hosts. 





SEA-ANEMONE, 


This fact is all the more surprising when we con- 
sider how sensitive the zoophytes are. It is not 
difficult to understand the reason for such sensi- 
tiveness, Since the prey of the anemone, consist- 
ing of crabs, whelks and all unwary creatures 
which may stumble in its way—is captured by its 
tentacles, and, primarily, through the warning 
which the property of sensation gives to the feelers 





SEA-ANEMONE. 


of the animal, it would be therefore a perfectly 
just assertion to say that a sea-anemone is a highly- 
sensitive animal, and that objects touching its 
tentacles are readily and quickly seized and en- 
gulfed within its sac-like body. But what may 
be said of the association of tropical sea-anemones 
With some smal! fishes, whose habitual dwelling- 


| place appears to be the interior of the anemone’s 
| bodies, and which swim in and out of the mouths 
of their hosts as they like? Nor is the case any 
the less surprising when we find it asserted on good 
authority that the anemone may contract its body, 
inclosing the fish, and thereafter expanding itself, 
allow its friend to swim freely about, only to re- 
turn again, however, to its strange dwelling-place. 
Considering the rapacity of sea-anemones generally, 
| a8 illustrated by the seizure of food, how may the 
immunity of a fish which has ventured not merely 
| into the lion’s jaws, but into its very stomach, be 
| accounted for? 
back upon the idea of “habit” as inducing an 
harmonious relationship. 
Truly, the “wonders of the deep” are past find- 
| ing out. M. 


Once again we are forced to fall 


SAVING THE PIECES. 


OW different the method of taking care of 
supplies in two households I am acquainted 
with. In one, all good material is carefully 
| pressed out and folded or rolled up, and then laid 
away in boxes or drawers ready for use. If an 
old dress has served out its time, it is ripped apart, 
the pieces washed if needful, all the available 
parts saved, the rest added to the rag-bag or the 
carpet-rag box. Trimmings of bonnets and hats 
are smoothed out, and each sort rolled up by 
itself and laid away. Feathers are kept in a box 
of cedar to keep out moths, and flowers that are 
still fresh in appearance, have their appropriate 
box and shelf. This housekeeper’s supply of old 
silks for trimming and cording, and of millinery 
goods seems almost inexhaustible, for she has 
followed this plan of saving the pieces for over 
twenty years. The few things she buys are always 
of the best, so as long as a shred remains it is 
| good. 
| It is quite the reverse at Mrs. J.’s. When any- 
| thing is wanted, then is the time it can’t be had, 
| though Jenny “ 
| day, when she was hunting through the bureau 
and trunks for something else.’ 
be trimmed there was no way but to buy the arti- 
cles needed. To hunt up the materials out of that 
chaos would take the whole working force of the 
| house, and very likely then not prove a success, 
There were so many places for everything. That 
was the trouble. One big box held odds and ends 
| of silk, and cambric, and calico, and old merino 
dress sleeves, and a snarl of faded ribbons, and a 
tangle of flowers, and perhaps an old coat of 
father’s, and so on down the whole family line. 
Here were the remains of garments belonging to 
each, and for all the good they would ever do they 
had better be turned over to the rag man. 
| ELSIE. 
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EVIE’S MATCHMAKING. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SISTERS. 

IVE daughters! how very unfortunate for 

you!” and Mrs. Hinton compassionately 

surveyed her widowed sister, to whom she 
was paying a visit of condolence. It was rather 
a late one, be it said, for the tidings of her brother- 
in-law’s death, six months since, had reached her 
just as she was starting on a tour in Italy with 
some friends, and she had neither deferred her 
journey nor hastened her return. “I was so in 
hopes your children were all boys, Margaret, then 
one could have done something for them.” 

Mrs. Burlton, the widow, was one of the mildest 
of women, but her face flushed as she replied: 
“ Have you never read my letters, Mary ? or have 
you put me out of your thoughts 80 completely 
since you married a wealthy man, that we meet as 
strangers ?” 

“Don’t be pettish, Margaret, pray!” and Mrs. 
Hinton, feeling a little conscience-stricken, patted 
her sister’s arm kindly. “ You must not blame 
me for what has been the result of circumstances 
and poor Mr. Hinton’s ill-health. Ever since our 
marriage we have been on the wing; sometimes to 
take the waters at some German spa—sametimes 
to try the effect of a milder or a more bracing 
climate. I can assure you our house in town is 
often shut up for nine months in the year; and 
when we are in London, my time is so fully oc- 
cupied, that although I have continually promised 
myself a visit to you, 1 have never been able to 
contrive it. But I have not been unmindful of 
you; oh, no, you cannot think that, Margaret !” 

Simple-minded, placable Mrs. Burlton recol- 
lected a couple of boxes of useless, flimsy gew- 
gaws sent from Paris for her children, and re- 
pented her hasty speech. 

“You must not mind what I say, Mary. When 
one is in trouble it makes one irritable; but I am 
sincerely grieved to hear that you have not escaped 
sorrow. Does your husband suffer much ?” 

“Well, not exactly; his complaints are on the 
nerves; very trying, of course, and only to be re- 
lieved by change of air and scene. But tell me 
about yourself—no, not about Mr. Burlton’s last 
moments, it would only distrees both of us to re- 
vive such memories ; I want to know how you are 
bearing your loss, and what you intend todo. I 
think you intimated that you are left with nothing 
but a small annuity. Ah! why did not Mr. 
Buriton practiee in London, where we might have 
been able to recommend him patients worth 
having! It was madness to waste his life and 
yours in a small, country town.” 


The widow fidgeted on her chair. What was 


the use of telling her this, now the hard-working, 


country surgeon, whom their relatives had never 
offered to help while he lived, had laid own his 
life in the fulfillment of his duty ? 

“ Well, dear,’ Mrs. Hinton went on, comforta- 


| bly convinced that she was saying all that was 


9? 


right ard kind, “so you have no boys? 

“On the contrary, I have two; but they are quite 
children, and a friend of my late husband has 
taken upon himself the expense of their school- 
ing.” 

“Very generous, I am sure, although it was 
scarcely necessary, for Mr. Hinton is a governor 
of one of the large, public schools, and would 
have given you presentations of course; but your 
girls, Margaret, are they children, too?” 

“Oh, no! Aline, my eldest, is nearly twenty- 
three, and Mary is just of age. Then there are 
Kate and Lottie, almost as womanly as their 
sisters; it is only Evie who can still be called a 
child, as she is only sixteen.” 

“You must introduce me to my nieces. Was 
that very pretty young creature who was sitting 
with you on my arrival the one you call Aline? 
I should like to know her better. Her profile was 
charming.” 

Mrs. Burlton rang the beil, and her daughters, 
who had been waiting anxiously for the summons, 
answered it in a body, and were presented to the 
fashionably-dressed, well-preserved lady, over 
whose head time seemed to have passed so lightly, 
sprinkling on it none of those gray hairs of sorrow 
that streaked the tresses of their dear, patient 
And Mrs. Hinton was pleased with her 
nieces. With the exception of Evie—who was 
tall, large-limbed and angular, her mouth too wide 
for her thin, sallow face, her eyes too prominent— 
they were very attractive girls—pretty, petite and 
un- 


mother. 


graceful, wanting in style of course, and 
pleasantly given to blushing and stammering when 
addressed ; but these were faults that could be 
mended, and Aline was graciously invited to ac- 
company her aunt to town—an offer that Mrs. 
Bulton accepted for her half-tearfully, yet with a 
grateful sense of the advantages she might derive 
from the visit. 

“ Let us understand each other, Margaret,” Mrs. 
Hinton said, ere she went away. “I am not going 
to adopt your Aline; if she does not please me I 
shall consider myself at liberty to send her back 
to you in a few weeks, but I intend to give her 
those chances of marrying well that she could not 
have at home with your straitened means,” 

“T should not like her to marry unless she were 
quite sure that she would be as happy as I was 
with her dear father,” said the mother, wistfully 
regarding her pretty daughter, who was saying 
smiling adieus to the less fortunate girls clustering 
around her. 

“That is quite understood,” Mrs, Hinton re- 


plied, with dignity, ‘1 shall not coerce her.” 
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So away went Aline Burlton, to return to the | 
old home no more. She had no cause to regret | 
it; Mr. Hinton liked her because she did not talk | 
loud, nor slam doors, nor fidget him. Mrs. Hinton | 
was pleased with her because she did credit to her | 
taste, improving rapidly in the hands of modistes | 
and milliners, and quickly ridding herself of her | 
mauvaise honte. She wrote at stated intervals neat, | 
little, affectionate letters to dear mamma and her | 
sisters, but she inherited her mother’s placable 
disposition, accepted as a matter of course all the 
goods the gods sent her, and was never troubled 
with any yearings for home. 

A visit to Scarborough in the autumn led to an 
intimacy with a Liverpool merchant, nearly twenty 
years her senior, butsuch an unexceptionable match, 
that Aline had no hesitation in accepting him 
Her aunt approved. Mrs, Burlton was hurried up 
to London to be present at the quiet but elegant 
wedding, and Aline went to Falkland Square to 
preside over Mr. Carden’s household, and con- 


sider herself, as others did, a very fortunate, sensi- 
ble little woman. 

Mrs, Burlton did not murmur openly at losing 
her daughter so completely. On the contrary, she 
told herself she ought to rejoice at the dear child’s 
good fortune, but she sighed in rather doleful 
fashion when Mrs. Hinton, in high good-humor, 
paid her another visit, and told her it was for 
the purpose of carrying off another of her 
chicks. 

“As their elder sister has married so well it 
will give them prestige,” she observed; “and | 
flatter myself that while no one can accuse me of 
being a matchmaker, I am able to draw attention 
to the good qualities and good looks of my pro- 
tégées, with a tact, as well as discretion, that has 
never yet failed me. I think I may venture to 
predict that there will be no soured spinsters in 
your family, Margaret; so now let me see what | 
can make of my namesake.” 

But to every one’s astonishment and dismay, 
pretty, rosy Mary Burlton burst into tears, and 
declined the honor offered her; and when ques- 
tioned by her wondering mother, it was elicited 
that she had just accepted the proposals of the 
young man who had purchased her father’s prac- 
tice, and was struggling to make the village in- 
valids believe that he was as capable of dealing 
with their cases, in spite of his youth, as his pre- 
decessor. 

Mrs. Hinton advised the interference of the 
young lady’s mother, asking with cutting sarcasm 
if she were willing to see her delicate, gentle 
daughter condemned to such a life of anxiety and 
toil as her own had been? Mr. Lormer might be 
clever, but he had a rival in the field, and ex- 
perience to gain, and ought not to think of marry- 
ing for years to come. 

But what chance had prudence when opposed | 


by a lover’s pleadings and Mary’s sobs? Mrs, 
Burlton gave way, and her sister was affronted, 

“T am very sorry, Mary,” sighed the widow; “I 
can see the wisdom of all you urge, and I wish 
my dear little girl were not so obstinately bent on 
this match; but if you will generously transfer 
your kind offer to Katie, she will be delighted to 
accept it.” 

“1 will do no such thing!” was the snappish 
reply. “If one of your daughters proves ungrate- 


| ful I dare say another will, and this treatment has 


robbed me of all desire to advance their interests. 
You may send Evie to me if you choose. I do 
not mind giving a mere child the advantage of a 
few lessons from masters while we remain in town. 
If she makes good use of them I will give her the 
same opportunity when we go to London again 
next year.” 

Katie Burlton wept showers of tears when she 
learned her aunt’s decision. She had been look- 
ing forward for a long time to the delights of 
London, to the elegant dresses, the balls, the visits 
to opera and concert Aline’s letters had de- 
scribed, and felt the disappointment keenly. Her 
hopes had risen higher than ever when she knew 
that Mary was not going; and to have them 
dashed to the ground in this manner was terribly 
mortifying. 

But “te-re was no help for it. Mrs. Hinton had 
departed in high dudgeon, leaving directions for 
Evie to be sent up the following week, under the 
escort of her maid, who was spending her holidays 
with a relation in the neighborhood. 

“ We shall have to make her some new dresses, 
or she will not be presentable at all,” said Mrs. 
Burlton, eying her youngest daughter with 
troubled looks. It was so unfortunate that Evie 
had persistently grown out of all proportion with 
the rest of the family. For a long time past she 
had not been able to do as the youngest member 
of a household is so often expected to do—wear 
out the cast-off garments of her elders, 

“Don’t trouble about it, mamma,” said Evie, 
composedly. “ You have plenty of ways for the 
check Aunt Hinton gave you, without spending 
it on me, especially as I don’t mean to go to 
London.” 

“Not go, child! Good gracious, what shall I 
hear next!” 

“Oh, I’m not engaged, like Molly. I’m too 
young for the love-sick nonsense that delights her, 
though I don’t know why I’m called a child now 
I’m turned seventeen.” 

“Never mind that. What do you mean by 
saying you'll not accept your aunt’s invitation? 
Why do you refuse it?” 

“ Because she’s unjust, and I don’t like her, and 
I won’t accept civilities that are withheld from 
my sister. It isn’t Katie’s fault that Mary’s so 
silly, and it’s cruel to punish her for it; and if I 
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were sent to my aunt’s I should take the first 
opportunity of telling her so; then she would be 
affronted and pack me off home again; so you see, 


mamma, it will be a saving of expense to write | 
| put thirty drops? 


and tell her she can’t have me.” 


“But what excuse could I make?” queried the | 


widow, looking helplessly from one to the other. 

“Tell her the truth, if you like, or if that won’t 
do, say I’m subject to fits. I don’t suppose she'll 
ask whether they are convulsive ones or fits of 
temper.” 

Mrs. Burlton said no more just then, but on the 
following day she called Evie into her own room, 
and pointed out that by going to Mrs. Hinton’s 
and biding her time, she might, when that lady’s 
offended pride had toned down, depict the regret 
of Katie in such forcible terma, as to induce her 
aunt to extend to her the invitation she coveted. 

“T’d do anything in the world for Katie!” was 
the energetic reply, and the widow was satisfied. 
She knew she had touched the right chord, and 
that her child would no longer oppose her wishes. 

So the deficiencies in Evie’s wardrobe were 
partially rectified. Katie, in a burst of gratitude, 
presented her with the only brooch—a silver one 
—she possessed, and Evie went to London, leaving 
home with her eyes and nose so reddened with 
suppressed grief, and her features so contorted 
with spasmodic efforts to appear smiling and con- 
tented, that Mrs. Burlton, for whose sake they 
were made, breathed a doleful ejaculation as the 
train steamed away. 

“Poor darling ! 
plain! It’s most unfortunate for her!” 

Without an adventure worth recording, Evie 
arrived at her aunt’s house: a pretty villa-like 


I wish she were not quite so 


residence in one of the pleasantest roads at Old 
Kensington. No one came forward to welcome 
her; the servants could be seen bustling to and 
fro, and Mrs. Hinton’s voice be heard 
sharply giving numerous orders. 

Trimings, the maid, audibly marveled what it 
all meant, as she led her young charge into a break- 
There they found the master 


could 


fast-room close by. 
of the house with a glass of water and a phial of 
hartshorn beside him, feeling his own pulse, and 
shaking his head gravely, as he compared its beats 
with those of the French clock on the mantle- 
piece, 

“Ah! Trimings, is that vou?” he said, in the 
plaintive voice of an imaginary invalid. “ Very 
glad you’ve come, you'll be such a comfort to your 
mistress.” 

“Ts she ill?” asked the maid, dropping in her 
alarm a small box, with a crash and a clatter that 
made Mr. Hinton clasp his hands to his temples 
with a look of acute suffering. 

“Not ill, no, no; Mrs. Hinton always enjoys 
perfect health. Will you drop some hartshorn 
into this water for me? You find me completely 
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disorganized, Trimings; but it’s generally the 
way! Just as I have succeeded in building my- 
self up something dreadful happens, and crash 
You are sure you have 
It is so necessary to be precise 
matters. Thanks! Will you kindly 
fetch me a little conserve to swallow after the dose, 
and at the same time you might mention to the 
cook that she had better warm some of that turtle 
soup for me. My dinner was a hurried one, and 
I may suffer for it if the system be not invigorated 
with a little additional nourishment.” 


goes the whole fabric! 


in these 


Trimings put up her shoulders, but went off 


directly ; and Evie, who had retreated to a window, 
spent the term of her absence in regarding the 
thin but handsome features of her uncle, who 
having detected some irregularity in his pulse, 
was too intent upon it to discover her presence, 
till an involuntary sneeze made him aware of it. 

Then he turned courteously and begged her to 
be seated. 

“Whom have I the pleasure of welcoming ? 
Not one of our little Aline’s sisters? It is not 
possible that this is the young lady whom I have 


y) 


heard my wife mention as Mrs. Burlton’s youngest 
daughter, the baby of the family ?” 

“Yer; I am Evie,” 
am rather overgrown, that is all.’’ 


was the quiet reply. “I 


Mr. Hinton drew his handkerchief across his 
lips to conceal a smile. 

“T am afraid you must be dreadfully fatigued?” 

“T am very hungry.” Evie admitted. 
Yes, and hungry, I think you 
A delightful sensation, which I never ex- 


“ Fatigued ? 
said ? 
perience. Trimings shall attend to you directly ; 
but you find us just recovering from a shock that 
ought to’ have totally prostrated me. Yes, I| 
marvel to find myself bearing it so well!” 

“Has my aunt broken her leg?” queried Evie, 
mentioning the first calamity that occurred to her 
mind. 

“Not that I am aware of; that would be the 
crowning catastrophe, and must infallibly throw 
me on asick bed. I will ring and inquire ; but if 
all is well with her, as 1 hope and believe it to 
be, she is overseeing the arranging of a room for 


You 


Promoted for an 


my distinguished relative, Colonel Hinton. 
have heard of him, of course. 
act of daring heroism during the Afghan war 
Victoria Cross conferred on him—he is not only a 
dashing soldier, but a real hero. Very gratifying 
to me, | assure you.” 

“ Perhaps you would rather I went home again 
while your visitor is with you?” suggested Evie, 
her heart bounding wildly at the prospect of see- 
ing the dear mother and Katie so soon again, 

“ By no means. | am sure you will feel for me ; 
you have a sympathetic face—and for him, poor 
fellow! Seized with fever, the result of incessant 
fatigue and over-exertion, and accomp.nied with 
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ophthalmia, which threatens to leave him totally | of the room and the casements at the other, was 
blind, he is quite helpless, Think how acutely it | the only word Colonel Hinton uttered in reply to 
pains me to know that he must be kept in a dark-| Evie’s fluttered explanation of her presence. As 
ened room as the only chance of his recovery! | her eyes became accustomed to the obscurity, she 
My nerves have been quivering frightfully ever | could discern the outlines of a tall figure clothed 
since we received the telegram informing us that | in an Indian robe-de-chambre, but that was all. 


he had landed at Gravesend and was on his way | 
to our house. But here is Mrs. Hinton; and as 
she will take care of you, I think it will be only 
prudent if I go and calm myself with a cigar.” 
“Yer, it’s rather unlucky that the colonel 
should have come just now,’ Mrs. Hinton said, 


After waiting a moment in the hope of obtain- 


| ing some expression of his wishes, Evie made her 
| way to a low chair, so placed that the few rays of 


light admitted into the chamber fell upon it. 
“My aunt thought you might like me to read 


| to you;” and getting no answer but another 


as she signed to her niece to follow her up-stairs, | “Thanks,” she commenced scanning the Times 


“because I am obliged to give him the room that 


It’s unfortunate, too, that the professor, who is to 
give you some lessons on the piano, is out of town ; 
but I dare say you can amuse yourself for two or 
three weeks. My own time will be taken up very 
much with the invalid.” 

It was a depressing change for Evie, from the 


society of her sisters and her romps with her little | 


brother, to the silence and stateliness of the house 
at Kensington. She practiced a great deal; for- 
tunately she loved music, and played with a deli- 
cacy of touch and comprehension of the meaning 
of the great masters that very few girls of her age 
possess. She read a little, and wrote long letters 


home ; but these occupations would not fill up the | 


days. She could not go out, for her aunt never 


proposed taking her, and yet would have been | 


horrified had she attempted to go alone; and so 


weary was she of her listless inaction that she | 
started up with alacrity when Mrs. Hinton—quite | 
tired of the confinement of a sick chamber—sug- | 
gested that Evie might sometimes relieve her in | 


her attendance on the colonel. 

“One can do nothing but read or talk to him, 
and it hurts my throat to do either for any length 
of time. Besides, | must make up the arrears of 
my correspondence, and I have not paid a call for 
days and days. Carry up the papers, Evie. I} 
dare say he’ll not like my turning him over to | 
you, but you must do your best to amuse him.” 

And pointing to a pile of the morning news, | 
Mrs. Hinton went her own way. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COLONEL 


“7 HOPE he’s not a very gruff old fellow,” 
soliloquized Evie, as she tapped at the in- | 
valid’s door. “ And I hope he’ll not say, as Aline | 
used to do, that my voice is a horrid one. I quite | 
enjoyed the thought of doing what I could do for | 
him till aunt hinted that he would possibly resent 
my taking her place. If he snarls too much, | | 


shall make my courtesy and run away !” 
But a muttered “Thanks” from behind the | 
heavy curtain drawn between a couch at one end 


| and Standard doubtfully. 
used to be Aline’s, and which I meant for you. | 


Where should she begin? What would he like 
to hear? The latest from the seat of war? No, 
that would remind him too forcibly of his own 
helplessness. The notices of the new books, 
which were the only bits she herself cared for? 
No; gentlemen preferred politics, and she turned 
over to the parliamentary reports, wondering 
whether the crackling of the paper was irritating 
him as much as it did her. She wished he would 
say something. She wished she could see him. 
No, she did not; for blindness is such a terrible 
affliction, that she was glad of the obscurity that 
veiled the features of the man smitten with it. 

The longer she hesitated, the more difficult her 
task became, and the sound of her own voice 
startled her, when at last she made a desperate 
plunge, and addressed the colonel: ‘ There was a 
very long debate in the House of Commons last 
night.” 

“ Yes?” said the low voice from the couch. 

And taking this as encouragement, Evie began 
to read aloud. 

The discussion was connected with the woolen 
industries of the North, and involved statistics 
through which she waded bravely; till, on paus- 
ing to turn over the paper, Colonel Hinton inter- 
posed : “ Do you find that interesting ?” 

“Not at all,” she answered, frankly. “TI shall 
be very glad to leave off; but you see I don’t know 
what you prefer, and have been trying politics at 
a venture.” 

“T don’t care for the daily papers at all, now I 
cannot glance through them myself.” 

Evie swept them aside, and stood up 

“Then I'll fetch a book; what shall it be?” 

“T’d rather leave the choice to the reader,” re- 


| plied the invalid. 


“Oh, no, please don’t, for my taste is execrable! 
My aunt told me eso yesterday, when I confessed 
that I had skipped half Rollin’s ancient history, 
and couldn’t read the tale of fashionable life she 
lent me.” 

“Don’t read, then; I would rather hear you 
talk.” 

Evie meditated, with her chin resting on her 
hand, and her deep, thoughtful eyes—no longer 
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too prominent, for her face was now rounded in 
its contour and every feature harmonized—turned 
toward the window. 

“T have so little to say,” she objected. “I have 
always lived till now in a small country town, and 
it is such a short time since I left it, that my dear 
home and mother are still first in my 
thoughts.” 

“ Are you an only child 

The question unloosed her tongue, and encour- 
aged by an occasional interrogation, she described 
with all the eloquence of love her widowed parent, 
her pretty sisters (especially Katie, whom she con- 
sidered the fairest of them all), and the boys, who 
must miss her dreadfully—there was a sob in her 
voice when she said this—because she had always 
helped them with their lessons and out of their 
scrapes, and sat up at night to mend their clothes 
whenever the rents were so wide that they would 


my 


9) 


have made mamma unhappy. 

“Am I tiring you?” she broke off to ask, anx- 
iously. 

“Not at all. 
to you.” 

“Ah!” sighed Evie, compassionately. “It must 
be very sad to be old and infirm; but to be blind 
as well—-” 

Her eyes filled with tears of sympathy, and 
there was a silence which lasted till she thought 
the invalid must have fallen asleep, and rose to 
steal away on tiptoe. Buta gentle good-bye an- 
nounced that her movements were heard and 
understood. 

“You'll come again to-morrow ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Isn't that rather a hypocritical speech, young 
lady? What pleasure can there be in sitting in 
the dark with an invalid?” 

“ Now he’s getting testy, and ought to be soothed, 
if I knew how to do it,” mused Evie. “I didn’t 
mean to tell a fib,” she added aloud; “and seally 
it hasn’t been as—as difficult as I feared it would. 
You have not been at all impatient or snappish, 
though I’m sure I should be if I had to lie 
there.” 

“ll keep my snappish moods in abeyance till 
you seem dull and require a little diversion,” he 
answered, dryly; and, with a merry assent to this 


I feel young again, while I listen 


arrangement, Evie left him 

She carried with her on the morrow a letter 
from Aline, in which there was a curt but very 
vivid description of the launching of a vessel that 
the bride had the honor of naming. Evie read 
this to Colonel Hinton, and, confessing her ignor- 
ance of all things maritime, asked for information, 
which he gave readily. 
be the narrator, and he riveted her attention as he 
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death that menaced them ; and her eyes sparkled, 


| and she clasped her hands on her heaving bosom 


It was his turn to-day to | 


told the story of a tempest-tossed ship in which he | 


and the regiment to which he was attached had 


for many long, weary hours calmly awaited the 


as she heard how those gallant soldiers obeyed 
their officers unmurmuringly, whilst others ran 
about frantic with terror, or stupefied themselves 
with liquor, and by their heroic fortitude—their 
strict obedience to orders—saved their own lives 
and those of the trembling women and children 
who must have perished with them. 

“Is your sister at Liverpool petite and fair, like 
the Katie of whom you speak so lovingly?” 
Colonel Hinton asked, when Evie began to fold 
up her letter. 

“She is very, very pretty,” was the enthusiastic 
reply. ‘“ No one would think that she is closely 
related to me!”’—and Evie gazed ruefully at her- 
self in 
always 


’ 


the toilet-glass close by—‘ but there is 
an ugly child in every large family, isn’t 
there ?” 

“T don’t know. 
yours?” 

“Oh, I am!” and she frowned severely at the 
reflection in the glass. “I’m afraid it’s been a 
vexation to poor mamma. 
was proudest of her four dainty little daughters, 
how there always came into sight, like an owl 
amongst a flock of pigeons, a long-limbed, awk- 
ward, giantess of a girl, of whom every one said : 
‘O Mrs. Burlton, this cannot be one of your little 
girls!’ Don’t you pitymamma? I do. 
be so very hard upon a mother, mustn’t it 

“T dare say it is; and yet I like the face of 
which you are complaining, and can see nothing 
out of proportion in the figure, that—” 
“What do you mean?” queried Evie, abruptly. 
“ How can you know how I look?” 

“How do you know I am blind?” retorted 
“a 


am condemned to this semi-darkness because I 


Which is the ugly duckling in 


” 


Fancy, whenever she 


It must 


9 


Colonel Hinton, with suppressed amusement. 


am threatened with loss of sight if I expose my 
eyes to the glare of day till they are stronger. 
But I can see you perfectly well, and supposed till 
this moment that you were aware of it.” 

“Asif I should have made grimaces at myself 
with any one looking on !” , 
and ran away in a pet. 
followed and arrested her. 


exclaimed Evie, irately, 
But the colonel’s voice 


“Will you give me my tonic before you go 


away? You are not about to desert me for an 
error of judgment, are you?” 

As her hot cheeks grew cooler, Evie recovered 
her good-humor, and in another day or two she 
had resumed her friendly relations with the in- 
valid. He was improving rapidly, and after a 
visit from his physician, he announced in joyful 
tones that Dr. Cayley’s report was a very hopeful 
one. He had given his patient permission to 
leave his dark corner for an hour or two each 
evening, and spend the interval in the more cheer- 
ful drawing-room. 
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“Then yon will come down-stairs presently? I 
am very glad to hear it!” cried Evie, heartily. 

“Thanks; you have been the kindest of little 
nurses. It is very pleasant to be able to say au 
revoir instead of saying good-bye till to-morrow. 
But, before you go away, will you answer me this ? 
Who told you that I am old and infirm ?” 

“Have I made another mistake?” cried Evie, 
in such dismayed accents that Colonel Hinton 
had much ado to restrain his mirth. 

“T’m inclined to think so,” he said. “ Will 
you be very much shocked to hear that I have the 
use of all my limbs, and am the youngest colonel 
in her majesty’s service ?” 

Mrs. Hinton coming into the room at that mo- | 
ment, Evie was spared the necessity of making 
a reply, and she could Jaugh with him when she 





met the quizzical glance of the handsome, soldierly 
man of five-and-thirty years or so who came into | 
the drawing-room with Mr. Hinton that evening. | 

“He is just like the picture that Katie always | 
calls her ideal. Oh, if she had but been here! | 


no more! He would be an excellent match for 
your mother’s daughter ; but—l’1l consider of it.” 

Evie returned to the charge in a day or two, 
but with no effect; so she resolved to enlist the 
colonel on her side, and eulogized the charms of 
Katie till she elicited from him an expression of a 
desire to see this pretty creature. 

Mrs. Hinton laughed when this was repeated to 
her; but she was in a good humor, and kissed the 
pleading face of her niece. 

“You are very unselfish, my dear. I suppose 
I must let you invite your sister to spend a few 
weeks with us. No, no, not in your place. We 
cannot spare you; and as you have turned match- 
maker, it is only fair to let you stay and watch the 
effect of your scheming.” 

“ Don’t call it by that word !” cried Evie, hastily. 
“T would not do anytning mean or dishonorable ; 
but as they are so very well suited for each other, 
it cannot be wrong to seek an opportunity of 
bringing them together.’’ 

Katie’s grateful acceptance of Mrs. Hinton’s 
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He must have fallen in love with her, for I heard | invitation was followed in two or three days by 
Aunt Hinton telling that lady friend of hers that | her arrival at Kensington, where she was raptur- 
he is rich and free, having always declared that | ously welcomed by her sister, and introduced in 
he would not marry till he retired from actual | due form to Colonel Hinton. 
service. Oh, if my dear, beautiful Katie were but} Never had she looked fairer, for there was a 
here!” | touch of softness, a womanly consciousness about 
For want of opportunity, Evie had never pressed | her, that was all her face had hitherto wanted ; 
Katie’s claims upon her aunt, but she began to do | and Evie, playing chess with Mr. Hinton, while 
so now, first timidly, but soon with greater bold-| the others talked, often forgot the game as she 
ness. | admiringly watched her pretty sister, and, with a 
She was heard with indulgence—nay, when she | dull aching at her heart of which she was 
described her sister's disappointment at being | ashamed, wished that she was as fair and lovable 
thus passed over for one so much younger, Mrs. | as Katie. 
Hinton uttered a pitying “ Poor child!” Butto| ‘“ What do you think of the colonel ?” she breath- 
Evie’s vexation she added: “I’m afraid I did not lessly demanded, as soon as they had shut them- 
use her kindly ; but I can’t regret it, for you suit | selves in their own chamber. “Is he not hand- 
us admirably, my dear. I was proud of Aline be- some?” 
cause she was so pretty, and I liked to take her; “He’s not bad-looking,” was the careless and 
about; bit now that the colonel’s being here com-! disappointing reply. “But how the sun has 
pels us to spend our evenings quietly at home, you | spoiled his complexion !” 
are a little treasure. After all, domesticated girls) “Spoiled it! How can you say so? It makes 
who are not absorbed in their dress and their him appear more manly, and you feel as soon as 
lovers are much nicer to live with.” you see him that he is a soldier and a hero. Of 
“ Katie is much cleverer than I am; every one course you saw the resemblance directly to your 
says so,” the loyal sister protested. | beau ideal 2” 
“Possibly; but she would not care to play at; Katie grew crimson. 
chess or backgammon for so many hours as you; “ What are you saying, Evie? Resemblance! 
do, or make tea, and sit listening to the long, dry | Nonsense; not a bit of it!” 
discussions my husband and his cousin engage in.” “But it isn’t nonsense! 
“T don’t find them at all dry,” Evie protested, | marvelously like that picture you used to rave 
“and I should be sorry to miss hearing them; | about:” 
but—but it is so very hard on Katie! And—j; “Picture?” And then Katie laughed. “Oh! 
and ”—stammering and flushing as she ventured | yes, I remember. But that was long ago—when I 
a hint at the matchmaking she contemplated— | was younger and sillier than I am now.” 
“and I am sure Colonel Hinton would admire} “It isn’t silly to admire a man of Colonel Hin- 
ton’s type,” Evie insisted, “for he is as good as he 


Colonel Hinton is 


her.” 
“Do you think so?” queried her aunt, starting, | is handsome. However, you'll soon fiad that out 


and regarding her curiously. “ Hush, child! say ! for yourself.” 
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“Then pray leave me to do so!” was the reply. | tell me you prefer that great, awkward, red-headed 
“While you chatter in this way there is no getting | clown to Colonel Hinton! Why, it is not a year 
to sleep, and I am, oh! so tired. In the morning | ago that we were all laughing at him! He is not 
I shall be better able to appreciate your Chevalier | to be named in the same breath as the colonel !” 
Bayard.” | “He's neither awkward nor clownish!” was the 

It must be confessed that during the ensuing | angry reply. “Is no man perfection in your eyes 
weeks Evie had to practice a great deal of self-| unless he walks with a military swagger? Tom 
denial, and that it sometimes cost her an effort to | Hannaford is a good son and brother, and it’s real 
put herself in the background and let Katie mo- | mean of you to make personal remarks. He can’t 
nopolize every pleasure that offered—to volunteer | help the color of his hair.” 
to stay at home when there was not room in the; “ But you could help deceiving me, and leading 
sarriage, or the box at the theatre, for more than | Colonel Hinton to love you,” was the retort. “If 
a partie quarrée, and to sit at fancy work, which | you have made him unhappy, I’ll never, never 
she detested, in the front drawing-room, while | forgive you!” 

Katie sang duets in the back one with the colonel.| In vain did Katie protest that it was only a 
But if she was sometimes attacked with fits of dull- | modest reluctance to speak of her engagement that 
ness or depression, she never owned it, and had had induced her reserve. Evie was not to be 
always a cheerful smile ready for whoever ad-| appeased. Her pet scheme was overthrown; the 
dressed her. girl for whom she had so bravely set herself aside 

And now Mr. Hinton, beginning to fancy that | was not even grateful, and the colonel—to whom 

London air did not agree with him and his lady, | she had rhapsodized so often on Katie’s perfections 





proposed one morning, as they sat at breakfast, |—ah! she was afraid to ask what he thought or 
removing to the South Coast. felt about it. 

“Let us go to Brighton. You will be pleased| The sisters were scarcely reconciled when they 
with Brighton,” he said to Katie, who colored, | parted, for Katie persisted in openly proclaiming 
and looked confused. her opinion that Tom Hannaford, in spite of his 


“Thanks, but it is time I went home. I have country breeding, was a far more interesting per- 
been away for nearly a month, and I promised not | sonage than Colonel Hinton, Her aunt made her 
to stay longer.” a handsome present toward her trousseau, but 

“ If mamma wants either of us, it is I who ought | curled her lip scornfully as she turned away, with 
to go,” said Evie, bravely. “I will write and tell _ the remark that she seemed doomed to be disap- 
her I am quite ready.” pointed in Margaret’s daughters. Evie said noth- 

“No, don’t,” her sister stammered, her confu-| ing, but when the colonel kept his room for a 
sion increasing. “I must—I really must return couple of days—from indisposition, as he alleged ; 
home myself.” from a breaking heart, she suspected--her grief 

Mrs. Hinton uttered some polite regrets, which and self-reproach knew no bounds. 
her husband seconded; but the colonel kept his But if the gentleman suffered; he made no sign ; 
eyes fixed on his coffee-cup, and Evie, though in | resuming the rides and drives, the music and the 
great perturbation of mind, contrived to restrain | chess, in which Evie was once again his com- 
herself till the meal was at an end. Then she panion. He was more silent than of old, and 
drew her sister away. sometimes she caught his eyes fixed upon her so 

“What is it? Have you two quarreled? O gravely, so intently, that she trembled. Was he 
Katie, take care! Don’t coquette with one so unhappy after all, and did he, in his secret soul, 


worthy your love as he is.”’ blame her as much as Katie for what had hap- 
“What are you saying?” exclaimed Katie, | pened? 

pettishly. “If you mean the colonel, we have not) She was in a reverie, of which the colonel was 

had any dispute.” the object, when Mrs. Hinton addressed her: 
“Then is it to tease him you are going ?” “Your first attempt at matchmaking was a failure, 
But a vehement “ No—no—no!” banished that my dear, as I thought it would be; but why not 

idea. try again, and this time let it be for yourself?” 
“Then what is it? You were so eagertocome.”| Panting with shame and rage, Evie sprang up 
“Ah! but that was before I knew him. I would | and confronted her adviser. 

not stay in London now if it were twice as beau-| “I shall go home, Aunt Hinton. I could not 

tiful !” stop here now! What must you think of me to 


Him! Oh, horror of horrors! Katie had | give me such counsel as this?” 
opened the large, ugly locket she wore, and was, And in spite of a remonstrance from Mrs. Hin- 
kissing a photograph, of which Evie no sooner| ton, who was half-amused, half-angry, she kept 
caught a glimpse than she stamped her foot and | her word, timing her departure so that it took 
cried out, in an excess of rage and mortification: | place while both the gentlemen were absent, and 
“Tom Hannaford, of Mottrey Farm! No, don’t | a polite message would serve as her farewell. 

VOL. XLVIII.—33, . 
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Mrs. Burlton complained that London had 
spoiled her youngest daughter, who was no longer 
the lively, careless girl she had been; but as Evie 
persisted that she was quite well, the anxious 
mother could only hope that she would soon re- | 
cover her wonted spirits. 

However, Evie had only been at home a few | 
days, when a gentleman from London was an- 
nounced and ushered into the room where she and 
her mother were sitting. 

“ My aunt is ill; or Mr. Hinton is worse!” was 
the exclamation that rose to her lips as the colonel 
came forward. 

But her fears were quickly allayed. Her friends 
were well, and their envoy, when he had been 
introduced and won golden opinions by his rever- 
ential courtesy to the widow, turned to her daugh- 
ter and took both her hands in his. 

“Why did you run away from us, Evie? Was 
it that we might discover how much we should 
miss you? Mrs. Burlton, has your daughter told 
you that she carried away with her so large a 
share of my love and admiration that I was obliged 
to follow? Unfortunately, I am nearly twenty 
years her senior; but if you and she can overlook 
that—” 

“You cannot mean it!” Evie broke in, flushed 
with joy, yet incredulous. 

“Mean what? that you are very dear to me, in 
spite of your cruel manceuvring to give me to an- 
other? It would be very unkind of you to doubt 
it.” 

“But I am so plain—so awkward—so—” 

“Go on,” said the colonel, gently. “So loving, 
so true-hearted, so sweet-tempered and unselfish ! 
In fact, Evie’”’—and as a glance showed him that 
Mrs, Burlton had kindly vanished, he took her 
into his arms—“in fact, Evie, you are the dearest 
girl in the world, with only one fault—and to that 
you'd better plead guilty at once, and let me give 
you absolution—that of matchmaking.” 

And Evie no longer resisted her fate, but con- 
fessed her affection, and relinquished matchmaking 


L. C. 


forever. 


THE ORANGE-TREE.—The orange is the longest- 
lived fruit-tree known. It is reputed to have 
attained the age of three hundred years, and been 
known to flourish and bear fruit for more than a 
hundred years. No fruit-tree will sustain itself 
and produce fruit so well under neglect and rough 
treatment. It begins to bear about the third year 
after budding, and by the fifth year produces an 
abundant crop, though the yield is gradually in- 
creased by age and favorable circumstances. The 
early growth of the orange is rapid, and by its 
tenth year it has grown more than it will in the 
next fifty, so far as its breadth and height are con- | 
cerned : but it is age multiplies its fruit-stems. 
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BITTIBAT FARM. 
PART II. 
BY EMMA E. BREWSTER, 


“’Tis a motto good and wise, 
Work hard and help yourselves ; 
God e’er prospers him who tries ; 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
Shrink not, though your task be hard, 
Still help others as yourselves ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
God helps those who help themselves. 


CHAPTER I. 


And rich enough.” 


“ Poor and content is rich! 
SHAKESPEARE. 

' UNDAY, September 28th, 1874.” That was 
the date of Melicent’s letter. The letter 
Rachel held, with a thumb pressed hard on 

a folded paper; a bluey-white paper, long and 

narrow, folded in the middle, and looking like a 

bill. It looked like a bill, and set all her pulses 

throbbing. What debt could Milly possibly have 
contracted, and sent home for the family to settle? 

This is what Milly wrote 

“Something strange happened last night. That 
dreadful Nute—and oh, you don’t know how hand- 
some he is!—came to take Miss Sauaure to the 
opera. I went down to tell him she would soon 
be ready, and he asked me if J enjoyed the opera. 

I told him I had never seen one, and then he 

I said I eould 

not leave my babies, and he asked me to give them 

something to make them slee} Will you think of 
that! Oh, how I wished, then, that I could talk 
like Rachel! 
he caught both my hands, and began making an 
But before he could finish, 


asked me to go sometime with him. 


I had nothing whatever to say, so 


appointment with me. 
or I could recover from my confusion enough to 

And he kissed 
Oh! what shall 


speak one word, Miss 8. came in. 
her hand, glancing over it at me. 
I do?” 

“She must come home,” said Rachel. “It is 
cruel to keep her there any longer. And we have 
enough to live upon for awhile without her wages.” 

“If we could only sel/ something,” sighed 
Genie. “ But nobody has any money to buy our 
fruit and vegetables.” 

“The more for us to eat then,” said Rachel. 
“ And we really need Milly, now that we are with- 
out a man.” 

Mrs. Throgmorton sighed. 

“Are you not going to get another man this 
fall?” 

“No, mamma, for we cannot afford to keep one 
only to help us eat up what we have raised. We 
can harvest by ourselves. I shall write to Milly 
that the salt hay is to be got in, and she must tell 
Mrs. Sausure.” 

“Not that she is wanted at home to get in salt 


hay, I hope!” cried mamma. 
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“Oh, no! 


is wanted very much. 


She need not say that, only that she 
I shall tell Milly that we 
can’t get on two weeks more without her, possibly. 
That will give Mrs. Sausure time to get another 
girl.” 

Mrs. Throgmorton winced. 
that with all the pleasures and advantages of her 
situation, Milly was really out at service. 

“T shall be glad to seé her home, once more,” 


It was hard to feel, 


said mamma. “I wish she need never go away 
again.” 

Leonie and Edwy began 
fashion, at the prospect of their sister’s return, and 
Polly screamed: “ Milly, Milly, how d’y’ do? 
Pretty Poll wants her head scratched !” asifshe also 


rejoicing, in child 


understood, and rejoiced at the prospective event. 

Grandma looked around the delighted group, 
and thought to what a happy home Milly was re- 
turning, and how blest was the girl or boy who 
could count on such a welcome. 

3ut Rachel, with her thumb pressed hard on 
the folded paper, looked to the shadowy room 
beyond the happy group, recalling the dingy look 
of its torn paper and battered paint upon her re- 
turn from Mrs. Wylie’s, even in the summer time, 
when Bittibat all the world is at its best. 
And she thought that, with the patched and dusty 
carpet brought from the garret to replace the 
Milly’s warm 


and 


soiled matting, it would take all 
affection and gayest fancy to keep her from seeing 
that home was not so pretty as she had dreamed 
it, after all. Oh, if Rachel could but purchase a 
new carpet and wall-paper for that dearest room in 
all the house! No, this was useless to think of, 
with no market for their farm produce, Milly’s 
weekly stipend come to an end, and that ominous 
paper burning under her thumb. 

Rachel read on: 

“The check inclosed is for Challie. 
W. wants you to 


Her dis- 
temper panels have sold at last. 
paint some more for Christmas, but more conven- 
tional.” 

How Rachel’s temples throbbed! She had 
earned money at last by art! By genius! By 
talent! She had earned some and had prospect of 
more! Mayhap she would yet be an artist, and 
spend her life dabbling in pretty colors! Oh, the 
delight of earning one’s bread—not by the sweat 
of one’s brow, but the paint on one’s fingers! She 
could not calm herself enough to open the bluey- 
white check, but handed it, in intense and silent 
excitement, to Genevieve. 

Well, the new wall-paper were 
bought, but however the girls would have got them 
on the room, and the kitchen cleaned, besides, I | 
don’t know, had it not been for Mrs. Story. For 
mamma took this time to have her annual fever. 
Poor mamma! She felt most sensibly the incon- | 
venience of her conduct, but the girls only laughed | 
at her self-reproaches. | 
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“Why, mamma! you could not help getting 
sick! And you are not a bit of trouble, no 
more than a sick kitten, when you are rational! 
There, now!” with a hearty kiss, “go to sleep 
and keep rational, won’t you?” 

So mamma tried to reconcile herself to being 
helpless and a bother, just when every hand was 
most needed, lest by fretting she should make her- 
self more of a trouble. 

It was just then that Mrs. Story came in. I 
have scarce mentioned Mrs. Story in these pages. 
Nor have I said much of the dew, the sunshine or 
the fresh seabreeze. Had I kept a minute chroni- 
cle of events I should, about three o’clock of an 
afternoon, have written: Mrs. 8. came down from 
Pine Woods, with her apron over her head and 
helped them—so and so, as at the same time might 
have been entered: The seabreeze came up over 
the hill and helped them to live. 

Mrs. Story had a shawl about her head when 
she came in on that Wednesday afternoon, and a 
It did 


to discover there was 


white-haired grandnephew by her side. 
not take her three minutes 
no side-thimble nor extra carpet-needle in the Bitti- 
bat work-basket. She was much longer writing the 
following note: 

“ Deer Malving, send me downe to mee a smal 
darnin’-nedel, an’ a hank of carpit-thred, an’ a 


pare of sheers, an’ a ball of wax, an’ a dozin of 
the pils your father maks your Aunt Huldah 
Story; send them to mee by Don. Alonzer M., and 


my thimbul, to.” 

Having several times re-read and corrected the 
above, she folded and directed it in the extreme 
upper left-hand corner, in her minutest letters: 
“To Mrs. Malving Bumpus, Quarly, Pine Woods, 
Mass.,’’ and dispatched it by Don. Alonzo Mount- 


joy B., with an admonition not to let the grass 


grow while on his errand. 

Eben- 
ezer to 
daughter, Malving Bumpus, and seven children, 


Mrs. Story was sister to “the pillman,”’ 


Rowley, and gave house-room his 
while Malving’s husband was serving out a term 
in jail for robbing hens’ roosts. This help was 
the more grateful to Malving’s family, because 
that as soon as the Rowley girls reached the age 
of seventeen they married and brought their hus- 
bands home to live. It was a great comfort to 
Ebenezer that there were but three more te marry. 


Those three had beaux, and, as their father said, 


| it cost no more to board the couple after they were 


married than it did while they were a-courting, 
and the girls did not want so many “ ribbins and 
fixin’s.” 

3ut while we are gossiping, Don Alonzo Mount- 
joy Bumpus has returned, panting, and Mrs. Story, 
while she waxes her doubled thread, is saying: 
“JT shouldn’t wonder, now, if these pills helped 
your mother.” 

‘* What are they for?” asked Rachel. 
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“Oh, just for regulating the human system. | says I, what’s a dose? Says she, nine’s a dose for 
My brother makes them, and he calls them Rowley’s | a adult, but I take twelve to make it sure. Well, 
Regular Regulators—and they are regular regula- | says I, if nine’s a dose then I’!] take six.” 
tors ; they’ll regulate anybody, if ’twas the Queen| “Why, Mrs. Story!” cried Rachel, “was any- 
of England herself. All the folks up in the Pine | thing ailing you ?” 

Woods take’em.” “Well, I was feeling sorter duberous, and I 

“ But mother never takes pills,” said Rachel. | thought perhaps if I took a few pills ’twould chirk 

* Well, she needn’t be the least bit in the world | me up, so I took just six of ’em, and that was all, 
afraid of these. Ebenezer makes ’em and they’re| and then Jane Lucy made me take one more, 
awful mild.” | because she said so few wouldn’t have no effect at 

“What is there in them ?” | all, and that was seven, and then I went into the 

“Oh, everything that’s good! There’s sarsapa-| kitchen to get supper. She hasn’t got up very 
rilla, and rhubarb, and juniper-buds, and dande- | well with this last baby, and I had just run in to 
lion, and elecampane, and sassafras, and thorough- | help her.” 
wort, and everything that’s real good. Well, now “In that case, I should think you would have 
111 tell you just how I am about taking pills. 1 | waited till you got home before taking the pills,” 
don’t like to take them without knowing just what | said Rachel. 
there is in ’em, and what effect they’ll have on the | “Well, as it turned out, that would have been 
human system, for if I take one that’s the least bit | more prudent, for I’d just picked up an apronful 
ha’sh, why there! I'd keel right over in a dead | of chips when I begun to feel that I was a-fainting. 
faint, if 1 had all my best chaney in my two hands. | | just walked into the kitchen and put them chips 
Now, one day, when I was about as old as you be, | into the wood-box. Jane Lucy James, says I, get 
Rachel, I was into a neighbor’s, and the old man | the camfire, I’m fainting dead away. Says I, it’s 
was a regular old sot, but I didn’t know anything | no use for you to think I can take pills like other 
about that, but I saw some pills lying just like that | folks, for I can’t do it. Fetch the camfire bottle! 
on the manteltry, and I thought I’d take just one| And I just went into the front room and laid down 
—lI didn’t darst take more than one, for I didn’t | on the soffy. Did you ever see the beat? says I ; 
know what effect they might have on the human|and Jane James, says she, Never. Why, she 
system—Ebenezer is great on the human system, | said, she just lived on them pills, and she’d as soon 
and always was—and there! I keeled rightoverina | give ’em to a new-born infant as not. But you see, 
dead faint, and didn’t know a thing I was doing—| says I, I ain’t as strong as a new-born infant, for 
I just felt myself growing colder and colder, and | here I am in a dead faint. Fetch me the camfire 
my hands they was just like that, and my tongue | bottle, Jane Lucy James, says I.” 
was as cold and thick as a slice of dead meat; and| There was a sudden and appalling sound’ from 
I praying all the time that I warn’t to die, for| behind the roll of carpeting, as though Leonie 
dying I was, [thought, I didn’t see however they | were rent in twain. Rachel’s heart was bobbing 
could bring me to; but finally, when the doctor got | up and down like a cork in the rapids, but Gene- 
me so as I could speak, and [ told him about them | vieve fairly shrieked. 
pilis, well there, saye he, if you’d taken another) “Qh, I shall die!” she said. “I’ve pricked my 
one of that old drunkard’s opium pills, I couldn’t | finger clear to the quick!” and burst out laugh- 
have saved you anyway. So I’ve been just as near | ing. 
death’s door as that once in my life.” Her sisters joined in, and they laughed for three 

There was a sound as of a choked-off sneeze | minutes without stopping to take breath. 
behind the pile of carpeting where Leonie was} “Well, I never saw anything like you girls,” 
rolling in the anguish of suppressed laughter, but | said Mrs. Story. “If she’d cut her hand off, I 


the older girls wore a look of super-solemnity. suppose you'd all got up and danced.” 
“Tt must have been very powerful to have! Which was a signal to go off in another wild 
affected you so,” remarked Rachel, gravely. | burst; and thankful they were to Mrs. Story for 


‘No, it wasn’t because ’twas so powerful, though | her ridiculous speech as an excuse for their merri- 
I never shall forget it to my dying day; that’s the | ment. 


way pills always act on me. I was into John | Mrs. Story stayed till the carpet was done, but 
James’s only last Friday, and Jane Lucy was sit-| mother did not take the pills. 
ting there before the fire looking as comfortable,| And so, when the two weeks were up, Milly 


and taking pills. She’d scrape up a little apple | came home. And so, in three, she was out on the 
and put a pill into it and swallow it down just as|sedgy shore hauling in salt grass, brought on a 
calm. JaneJames, says I, are them pills mild? | flood-tide from the farther points, all in the yellow 
Mild, says she, you never see anything like ’em—| October afternoon. And under the hazy sunset 
why, I’d just as lief give ’em to a new-born baby | the new-mown hay was spread to dry on the up- 
as not—they’re.called Pleasant, Preparatory, Pur- | land; and at last, through gathering cold and fog, 
gatory Pellets, and that just names ’em. Well, | they jolted home over rock and turf. And so she 
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eat with chilly feet in the oven of the kitchen 
stove, eating mush and milk. 

“T'll tell you what it is,” said Milly, “rich 
people don’t know what comfort is! This is what 
rich folks do—they hire dressmakers who won’t 
make a dress as they want it, and they daren’t 
complain lest it should be made too ugly to be 
worn. They buy a bonnet they don’t look decent 
in, because Mrs. Foldorolady has got one just like 
it, and the next time they see Mrs. Foldorol she 
has on one entirely different, which she imported 
herself. They hire gardeners who won't raise the 
things they want, and threaten to leave if they 
pluck a flower. They buy every sort of patent 
machine, only to find that it will not do as was 
promised. They keep the house full of plumbers 
all summer mending leaks, and all winter looking 
for leaks, and every time they turn around they 
run their elbows into a man with a gas bill, or a 
yater bill, or a city ord’nance, or the man with a 
bill for mending the furniture taken to pieces by 
the furnace heat, They own horses and carriages, 
and can only drive when the coachman is agree- 
able, and in the direction he chooses. They hire 
kitchen-girls who cook to please themselves, and 
maids who dictate to all the household. They are, 
in fact, perfect slaves. To be poor, yet out of 
debt, is the truest freedom known—and to live on 
a farm !” 

“Well, I devoutly hope,” cried Leonie, “that 
you will marry a small farmer, Milly, and have to 
help him get in salt hay every fall. You, your 
assigns and heirs forever. What a misfortune 
it would be for you to fall in love with a rich city 
merchant.” 

“T wouldn’t fall in love with him,” said Milly. 
“ Nothing could tempt me to.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak people do, 

But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 


ha the beginning of winter the Sparkler brothers 
had brought a gang of French Canadians to 
their ship-yard, and set them at work, first at fell- 
ing and hauling timber from their own swamp, 
and then at building the largest barque ever 
launched at Quarly. 

This thing displeased the people. There were 
enough ship-carpenters in Quarly, unemployed, to 
have builded two such barques. There were men 
with good ship-knees and ribs rotting in their 
forests. There were wood-cutters with idle axes, 
whose wives were growing thin and pale. Times 
were very hard; work was scarce, wages were low; 
but the price of food, of clothing and fuel, the 
price of life, was still very high—too high to be 
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reached by any who had not solid dollars to climb 
upon. 

sitter things were said all through Quarly 
about the Sparkier brothers. Said, too, by men 
with the taste of the Christmas goose still in their 
mouths; by women suspending work upon the 
Christmas dress lying across their knees. 

They heard all that was said at Bittibat; but 
they heard nothing about Christmas dinners and 
warm dresses. Year in and year out, the Sparkler 
family had given Christmas comfort to all these 
people, and others now gone. Year in and year 
out, Quarly River flowed by their doors, bringing 
plenty and prosperity on its silver back. No one 
spoke of that. One year there had been a flood. 
People still showed its marks on the banks, and 
told the number of cows drowned in the cruel 
river. 

Rachel heard, but she could believe no ill of 
Goveneur Sparkler. She simply said: “I don’t 
believe it !” 

The mother said: “There is probably some 
mistake,” 

People said: “It is just to save money and put 
down wages. These Frenchers work for half what 
was ever paid in that ship-yard before! If we'd 
struck, or if we had even grumbled about our pay, 
the Sparklers would have had an excuse. But 
we've never said a word. There is not a man in 
Quarly but knows times are hard for the rich as 
well as for the poor, and would work for any 
wages he could get. But to see our work taken 
right out of our hands by a lot of heathen foreign- 
ers—lI tell you that sticks in a fellow’s crop!” 

They said this, yet no man knew what wages 
were really paid, fer the French people spoke 
nothing save an unintelligible pdtois—all save Mr. 
Pantouflette, who not only spoke English with the 
greatest ease and accuracy, but also held his tongue 
with still greater ease and accuracy. 

Mr. Pantouflette was boss of the gang. He had 
a sweet girl wife just out of a Parisian convent, 
the only woman among them. The Pantouflettes 
kept the Landing House and boarded the men 
But ’twas plain to see they had never done such 
work before. By what hocus-pocus they had been 
wheedled into leaving Canada, nobody could tell, 
said the neighbors. 

Sparkler’s Landing wae only a quarter of a mile 
across the fields from Bittibat. Mrs. Throgmorton 
and her daughters had at the first called upon the 
strangers, and finding that Mr. Pantouflette’s 
French was perfect, Rachel had determined to 
profit by the acquaintance. It had now become 
the established thing for Rachel to go down to the 
Landing House immediately after dinner. The 
depot stood next the Landing House. She could 
easily have found out about the men’s wages, and 
what inducements had been held out to make the 
Pantouflettes leave their Canadian home--that 
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they had been gulled in some way, everybody was | 
Ready to ex- | 
plain the motives of her own conduct to the most | 


sure—but Rachel could not pry. 


indifferent questions, it was as natural for her to 
believe the motives of others equally pure, and 
accept on trust what she could not satisfactorily 
explain to herself. 

But scandal once started, like a river in flood, 
cannot be stayed. It flows on and on, growing 
deeper, and darker, and dirtier with every advance, 
and reaches ghastly hands north and south, east 
and west. Whatever it meets with serves its pur- 
pose—the purpose of augmenting its own volume 
and increasing the unfathomable muddiness of its 
cadaverous deposits. 

First the Frenchmen kept liquor beside them at 
their work; then they were so tipsy, most of the 
time, that they could not hit a caulking-iron once 
in ten blows; and the Sparklers would find they 
had lost, instead of saving, money by their scheme. 
Next, they held a drunken orgy from Sabbath 
sunrise till midnight. This could be certified to, 
for the late train on Saturday night always brought 
down a demijohn of whisky—smuggled, of course 
Some people added; “That may not be all they 
smugg/e, either.” But this remark was choked by 
the consciousness of fastening a heinous crime 
upon a probably innocent peopie, and was neither 
assented to nor repeated by the hearer. 

Smuggling was regarded in that small shore- 
town—as horse-stealing is in some of the Western 
States—as the foulest crime of which human nature 
is capable. A smuggler was a thing abhorred—a 
creature of blood and crimes, 

But while the most unscrupulous tongue hesi- 
tated about fastening the guilt of smuggling upon 
an inoffensive and industrious community, nobody 
who had eyes could fail to see that Mrs. Pantou- 
flette was remarkably pretty. 
pretty! And she was a Frenchwoman, too, and a 
Catholic, and conyent-bred. What could be ex- 
pected of her? 


Yes, remarkably 


It was really difficult to imagine the delicate, 
soft-skinned little woman lying under the kitchen 
table drunk, as soon came to be reported of her; 
but it was not dificult, not at all, to see how the 
unprincipled thing had captivated the fancy of 
Gove Sparkler, a wealthy bachelor, who had no 
inclination to matrimony, and a world of leisure 
on his hands. We all know the proverb about 
Satan and idle hands. Nobody liked to think it 
of a Sparkler; still, there must have been some 
powerful reason for bringing Pantouflette’s gang to 
Quarly ; and what is more powerful than a pretty 
woman? Especially a French Catholic, you 
know, my dear! 

And Gove had been three years abroad—most 
likely met her in Paris while unmarried! Most 
probable, indeed ! 

But even this story moved slowly, and with the 





under-current. Few people in town had begun to 
suspect anything blacker beneath the spiteful 
whirl of trifling surface gossip, when it came to 
Aunt Rachel’s ears. Aunt Rachel was like the 
weir of atrout-pond, All the water trends by an 
irresistible yet almost impulse 
toward the weir, and every wave, as it passes 
through, brings down its own freight of straws 
and leaves them there. Aunt Rachel heard every- 
thing going, but repeated nothing. Nobody ever 
knew what she knew or what she did not know. 
No one can guess, from the water gurgling through 
the flume, what lies in the weir. 

But Aunt Rachel did open the gate and Jet this 
story pour into Uncle Gardiner’s ears, in that 


imperceptible 


brief moment after his head had touched the 
pillow, ere sleep came upon him like an armed 
man. 

“ Isbel Throgmorton ought to know of it, but J’m 
not going to tell her,” concluded Aunt Rachel. 

“T don’t know why it’s necessary to tell apy- 
body such a lot of lies!’ growled her spouse. 

“Why, there’s Rachel, Mr. Gardiner, she’s 
down to the Landing House every day of her life ; 
and it won’t do!” 

Uncle Gardiner snored, and his wife poked her 
elbow between his ribs to inform him that she was 
not going to see her own niece and namesake go- 
ing to destruction without making an effort to 
save her, whether he did or not. 

The next morning, while Bittibat was at break- 
fast, Uncle Gardiner strode into the dining-room 

‘Where is Rachel ?” 

“ Down to Sparkler’s Landing 

“Thunder! What’s she doing there?” 

“Mrs. Pantouflette is sick, and she is staying 
there till they can get a woman from Canada.” 

“Sick! Cat’s canniptions! What ails her?” 

“She is only homesick. She 

“ Homesick! The —!” 

It was the first time Bittibat had ever heard an 
oath from the depths of that yellow beard. Every- 
Uncle Gardiner 





body started. Poll groaned. 
himself grew red, and fingered the door-latch 
nervously, 

“T guess I’ll go down and see Rachel,” he said. 

Genevieve, apprehending that it were best Uncle 
Gardiner should know all, and get his admonition 
shaped before arriving at Mrs. Pantouflette’s, said : 
“She was engaged for two weeks.”’ 

“ What!” roared Uncle Gardiner. 

“She went entirely against my desire,” said 
mamma, “I was very much annoyed by the 
Pantouflettes making such an offer to one of my 
daughters, and still more disturbed by her accept- 
ing it.” 

“Well, they needed the help and we needed the 
money, mother,” said Genevieve. 

“You would have been willing enough for her 
| to go without any pay,” said Melicent. 
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“Giving help and receiving help are two very | 
f I g 3 


different things!” said mamma. “I never ex- | 
pected to see one of my daughters hiring out to do | 
housework,” 

“Whew!” said Polly. 

The atmosphere was darkening rapidly. Uncle | 
Gardiner, who liked his sister-in-law as stone- | 
lime likes the cold water that crushes and crumbles | 
it, hurled a thunderbolt into the contending ele- | 
ments. 

“*'Tis the most sensible thing one of your daughters 
ever did, ma’am! When they manage to get rid | 
of this everlasting pride of birth, and are willing 
to go to work for wages, they may be able to live | 
with some kind of decency, and not in this sort of 
poor-genteel way, with fine clothes to half-cover 
their backs, and nothing to fill their stomachs!” 


and with that he walked out and slammed the | 


door. 

His accusation was cruel and uncalled for. Mrs. 
Throgmorton’s daughters worked hard enough for 
whatever they ate or wore, and were beholden to 
no one for the veriest trifle of their existence. 
Because their tastes were simple and appetites 
plain and healthy, while their figures were stylish 
and neat, they were not blameworthy. The whole 


family really spent less in making themselves look | 


pretty, than did Aunt Rachel alone, making her- 
self a fright in rotten calicoes and cottony 
alpacas. 

Uncle Gardiner knew it. He was sorry so soon 
as the words were uttered. But uttered they were. 
Ineflaceably engraved on never-dying hearts. 
Engraved, too, on his own with a burning iron. 
He never forgot those cruel words, nor could ever 


forgive himself, nor ever repair the injury they | 


inflicted. And the Throgmortons, could they ever 


forget? And can one forgive what cannot be for- | 


gotten? Ah, truly, as the Spanish proverb says, 
“A word once spoken cannot be brought back by 
a chariot and six horses.” 

It was in a very humble and repentant mood 
that Uncle Gardiner stopped his mettlesome little 
mare before the high steps of the Landing House, 
and began thrashing himself with his blue-mittened 
hands, as much to ease his perturbed spirit as for 
warmth’s sake 

Rachel saw the thin, familiar nose peering from 
between yellow whiskers, fur cap and buffalo-skin 
coat, and ran out, rolling her arms in her apron, 
and hopping about in the porch, for it was bitter 
cold. Her testy uncle found it much more diffi- 
cult to speak his thoughts now than he had twenty 
minutes before (for it was a long way from Bitti- 
bat around the road, and he had driven very 
slowly). 

Rachel had asked after half the neighbcrhood 
before her uncle interrupted her with: “ What is 
the matter with Mrs. Pantouflette ?” 

“ Homesick, that’s all. Mother has been giv- 
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ing her medicine for it, and she is already 
better.” 

“Humph! And you are going to stay down 
here two weeks, are you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you ever see any liquor ’round ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Look here! Did you ever see anybody in- 
toxicated ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You haven’t much of an idea how liquor 
affects anybody, have you ?” 

“Why, no, really, I don’t suppose I have.” 

“T thought not. Now look here! These peo- 
ple have a regular drunken bout down here every 
Sunday. I don’t think it will be pleasant for you 
to stay. I don’t think you'd better remain. How 
long have you been here, any way ?” 

“Only twenty-four hours, and I certainly shall 
not remain if there is any drinking going 
on.” 

“Oh, there is more or less of it every day.” 


“That’s not so!” cried Rachel. “I know 
better !” 

Uncle Gardiner rubbed his whiskers thought- 
fully. “Perhaps not. But, Rachel, you must 
take care of yourself. This Frenchwoman is none 
| of the best.” 

“Mrs. Pantouflette!”’ Rachel suddenly grew 
pale, as she always did when struggling with 
indignation. 

“That's what they say. I don’t know anything 
about it. But they say a demijohn of smuggled 
whisky comes down every week on the Saturday 
night train. And the last time ’twas a good-sized 


runlet,” 

| “What do they smuggle whisky for?” asked 
Rachel, in a tone of withering scorn. “There is 
| more whisky made in the United States than in 
| Cana ja!” 

| Uncle Gardiner looked confounded. 

| “ Well now, I'll tell you,” continued Rachel, in 
|low, full tones, “I do not believe one word of 
ithis—not one word! And I’ll not leave here 
till I’ve found out the truth, and can prove 


” 


it. 


“ Well, I wish you might,” said Uncle Gardiner, 
in a troubled voice. “I abominate scandal. But 
there is too much a go'ng about these Landing 
folks. Either it’s got to be proved false, or else 


you have got to give up your acquaintance with 
t 


| them.” 
| And Uncle Gardiner wheeled his old-fashioned 
zreen sleigh around in a wide ellipse, and went 
| jingling off, nodding most kindly at the deter- 
| mined figure with the white throat, tapping its 
|cold toes on the porch. Uncle Gardiner was a 
| most excellent man, but he had never Jearned 

Rachel’s gift of self-restraint when angered or 
| even annoyed, 
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CHAPTER III. 


“The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


SLIGHT-BUILT, black-eyed woman turned 

from the window where she had been peep- 

ing, as Rachel entered the Landing House, and 

asked in French: “Is it that they will you go 
home, eh ?” 

“Why,” cried Rachel, in the same language, 
“what put such, one such—oh dear, what is 
French for idea?—Why, how should you think 
so?” 

“What then?” persisted the Frenchwoman. 
“What was this, then, that one wanted with you— 
eh?” 

“He asked what ailed you, Mrs. Pantouflette, 
and how long I was to remain.” 

But Mrs. P.’s cheeks were very red, and her 
fingers working nervously. “ He talked with you 
one very long time to learn what ailed me.” 

“T told him you were sick for home,” said 
Rachel, confusedly. “He is my uncle. He was 
passing—on the road—and he came—to stop— 
here. Voila/’ And she stopped, terribly mixed 
in her French and disturbed in her mind. 

Mrs. P.’s suspicions were very strange. She 
could understand but little English, not enough to 
have got at Uncle Gardiner’s meaning. 

“ A guilty conscience needs no accuser,” thought 
Rachel, growing very sober. 

“See there! It is this! They will not that 
you stay with me in my house. It is not fitting. 
See there!” cried the Frenchwoman, jealously. 

Rachel was confounded. “Certainly something 
is wrong in this house,” thought she. “ Why is it 
not fitting for me to remain?” 

Mrs. P. said a few more jealous, biting things in 
small words, adapted to Rachel’s apprehension ; 


moped about awhile, and then went into her own 


room fora nap. Her room opened off the dining- 
room opposite the kitchen. 

As soon as she was safely off, Rachel softly 
closed the door between the kitchen and dining- 
room, and unlocked the store-room, into which she 
rarely entered. 

Surely! Tucked away under the stairs, out of 
view, were half a dozen suspicious-looking, straw- 
covered demijohns. The one nearest at hand con- 


| room door, but in a very convenient light from the 
| window, stood a large-sized runlet, a spigot in the 
| side and a pint-measure, also daubed with molasses, 
|atop. It was really most singular, the way in 
| which every trace of liquor was concealed beneath 
| this accommodating and universal syrup. It seemed 
|as though these people had feared investigation, 
and prepared against it. Very, very carefully 
Rachel loosened the spigot. The liquid within 
| moved slowly, for it was exceedingly cold weather. 
| But it came at last, dripping down, a thick, slug- 
| gish stream—molasses! Rachel scarcely believed 
her eyes. She tasted it. It was—maple syrup, 
brought from Canada, certainly, though not 
smuggled. These people, as Rachel well knew, 
| used maple syrup freely, at every meal, instead of 
butter. She put up the dipper and walked from 
| the store-room, a wiser and much merrier young 
woman, 

| Mrs. P. was just coming from the dining-room 
| She had not lain down five minutes! And Rachel 
| fancied that she read distrust and concealment in 
| her eyes. “There must be, then, some other secret 





| besides liquor,” thought Rachel. 
| Thenext morning it was Uncle Jefferrs’s elegant, 

fur-piled sleigh that stopped before the Landing 

House. Aunt Leonice was with her husband, and 

the talk held with Rachel was much fuller and 
| more satisfactory than had been her dialogue with 
| Uncle Gardiner. Rachel related her amusing 

discovery of the day before. 
| “Pm glad to hear that, Susan,” said Uncle 
| Jefferrs. And I 
| hope you’ll keep on with your investigations till 
you find either something or nothing. But the 
|men say she was on a regular bender the night 
| before you came. She has one every few weeks, 
| and she’s always down sick after it. She imposes 
jon you and Isbel, and tells you it’s homesick- 
| ness.” 

“Who told you this?’ asked Rachel, aston- 
ished. 
“The postmaster. He said they were talking 

| about it in the post-office lastnight. That she was 

so intoxicated she could not stand. Why, the men 

all saw it. She was ironing, and they were sitting 
| there playing cards. And finally she dropped on 
'to the floor. Why, she had a regular fit of 
| hysterics. Panfuttle and one of the men got 
| her into the bed, and she wanted him to send up 


“Or is your name Rebecca? 


tained kerosene, two more washed clean, but the | for your mother, but he wouldn’t do it; he knew 
rest were daubed with molasses. Rachel shook | she was drunk, and Isbel might have known it. 
her head. Nobody would use so many different | But the next day she wasn’t able to leave her bed 
utensils to hold molasses, without a very good|—why, Fanputtle and one of the men had to 
cause. Probably molasses concealed the smell of | get breakfast, so they sent up for you. They knew 
liquor! There was only a little in the bottom of | you were young and unsuspicious. He asked if 
each, but that had been carefully smeared around | you had ever seen anybody in liquor, and they 
the interior and about the neck, so as to make | said it was probable you never had.” 

them appear like bona fide molasses-jugs. Here| “Who asked? Mr. Pantouflette?” 

“No, that Mann fellow who married one of the 


also, poked away out of sight from the dining- 
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Rowley girls up in Pine Woods. He asked at the 
post-office.” 
“John Ezra Mann! What has he to do about 
it? And how were all these things known any 
way? None of the gang speak English, and Mr. 
Pantouflette himself goes to the post-office.” 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell you how it came 
out; only that John Ebenezer Mann, as you call 
him, has a crony among them—among the 
Frenchers, who lets him know how things go 
on” 

“You recollect,” said Aunt Nicie, “that this 
Mann was put adrift from an English vessel for 
mutiny, and a grand banker picked him up and 
brought him to Curtis’s Nose. Now it seems that 
one of these Canadians is a Portuguese, who was 
put adrift at the same time and got into Halifax 
harbor. And it is from this man, as I understand 
it, that all these stories have come.” 

“T know him,” said Rachel. “ Yach, they call 
him. He speaks an abominable pdtois that is 
neither English nor French, and mixed up with 
something else that I thought was Spanish; it 
seems that it is Portuguese. Does Mann talk 
Portuguese ?” 

“Well, most sailors get a smattering of it, you 
know. There’s another sailor fellow up there 
that married one of those Rowley girls. Oh, they 
are a bad lot! I guess they’ve learned how to lie 
and steal in every language going.” 

“And would you, Uncle Jefferrs, have me 
desert this sick and helpless woman, a stranger in 
a foreign land, because of what such men as that 
could say ?” 

“At least, Rachel, take care of yourself,” said 
Aunt Nicie. 

And so they also rode away, saying nothing— 
any more than Uncle Gardiner had done—of the 
one rumor which caused them to wish Rachel 
away from there—the little black cloud which 
rested over Mrs. Pantouflette. 

“ Did this man also inquire for my good health ?” 
inquired Mrs. Pantouflette, who was again peep- 
ing. “Is that your friends are so very loving?” 

“Truly, and his wife also. This is also an 
uncle of mine, with his wife. They came to see 
how I—carried myself. Is that a correct expres- 
sion ?” 

“Oh, very correct. You Yankees learn French 
very quickly. Very muck more quickly than I 
can speak Yankee.” She gave a dry sob, and 
pressed her hand to her bosom. “It is very 

strange,” said she, “that there so kind people who 
come to inquire for my health care not to enter 
and see how I do. Is this Yankee custom ?” 

Rachel did not comprehend Mrs. Pantouflette’s 
state. She did not understand the broken-hearted 
woman in a foreign country among strange and 
uncongenial surroundings, and with no woman of 
her own nation in whom to confide. She did not 





comprehend the train of thought that made Mrs. 
P. say presently, “ Your mother is very good!” 
and shut herself, weeping, into her meagre bed- 
room. 

“She meant that mother is good because she 
will not believe these stories. She has certainly 
got an inkling of them. And I will, as certainly, 
show her that they are to me no more than empty 
wind.” 

Rachel seized her opportunity, and the broom, 
to go up-stairs, apparently to sweep the men’s 
dormitory, in reality to pursue her investigations 
while the mistress slept. But there was nowhere 
to hide anything here, and nothing hidden. A 
few coarse suits hung from beams, paper collars, 
prayer-books and pipes lay upon them, and saints’ 
pictures were tacked all over the walls. There 
was a chest under one bed. A solid, wooden chest, 
painted green, with belaying ropes in the ends—a 
sea-chest. It must belong to the Portuguese Yach. 
’T was very heavy, taxing Rachel’s strength to drag 
from under the bed. Of course she dragged it out. 
The chest was not locked. It was full of clothing. 
3ut the topmost article was a large-sized, flat, 

| black bottle, with a bulging figure blown in the 
side and a hinged wire over the cork. Rachel 
hesitated not to remove the cork. 

“Kurrr!” how sickening it smelled! It was 
neither brandy nor rum. These being all the 
liquors with which the self-appointed investigating 
committee was acquainted, she poured some of the 
darkly-golden fluid into her palm. “ Whurr!” 
It tasted worse than it smelled! 

“Tt’'s too frisky for beer,’ commented the astute 
committee. “ Butit tastes as horrid. It’s whisky?” 
A door clapped softly to belowstairs. “‘ Now may 
all the saints upon these walls protect me! If that 
woman isn’t as restless as a haunted murderer !” 

She set her vigorous feet against the chest and 
her back against the next cot. A strong push, 
and she was standing, broom in hand, when Mrs. 
Pantouflette entered. 

“Tt makes me lonely when I see you not,” said 
the little woman, with a look and soft inflection 
that would have won a more obdurate heart than 
Rachel’s. 

“’Tis a shame to think ill of her,” thought 
Rachel, pushing her active broom under a bed. 
Bang! Rattle! Good — good —good — good — 
good! went something which rolled out on the 
other side. “This is getting lively!” thought 
Rachel. 

She picked up the emptied bottle and shook it 
at the sad-faced woman opposite. 

“Will you drink, madame?” she asked, gayly 
enough, but looking her steadily in the eye. 

“Ah! that is much too bad!” sighed Mrs. P. 
with a most dishearteningly placid countenance. 
“That is poor Fidele’s medicine. I will now have 
to make him some more. Ah! pauvre Fidele! 
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He is very sick!” and she laughed as though 
Fidele’s complaints were rather amusing. 

Rachel set the bottle on a beam, and went on 
sweeping with a very crest-fallen air. She made 
no further discoveries; but was none the less de- 
termined on making some very startling ones some 
fine day. 

( To be continued.) 


AN OPEN LETTER. 

ICHEN’S recent mention of my name deeply 

moved me. As spice-breezes from the isle 

of Ceylon float seaward, and soften the rough 

wind on the sailor’s cheek, so came this message 

from that tender, womanly breast, each sentence 
heavy with fragrance, every word a caress. 

If in return I could waft her the “rare, sweet 
secrets of spring,” if loving desire could carry 
“‘ heart’s-ease,”’ Lichen’s walk in life would be as 
through 

“ Beds of balm and bowers of spice.” 
A very 
“‘ Peri’s Paradise.” 

This stranger-friend’s little pen-picture in the 
May number surrounds me with flowers, and calls 
them precious. A genuine flower-lover herself 
she understands the secret of that sympathy 
between the planter and that which is planted, 
between the sower and the seed. It not unfre- 
quently happens that peculiar associations, apart 


from its seeming almost a bit of one’s own per- | 


sonal creation, especially endearsa plant. A kind 
hand in the dust gave, a loving heart far away 
sent, or some equally special interest distinguishes 
this or that green thing growing and blossoming 
from its sisterhood in house or garden. 


I wish all the world could see my oxalis. The | 


bulbs were mailed from California, and, after 
being potted, were not slow to put forth leaves, yet 
gave never a sign of blossoming. This state of 
affairs continued until on a certain morning the 
face of one of earth’s angels turned toward the 
plants. 
Eyes, 
“So holy 
They seem but given, they seem but given 
As shining beacons, solely 
To light to Heaven, to light to Heaven,” 
were bent upon that emerald sheaf. 
“Now,” I exclaimed, “my white oxalis will 
bloom.” 
Sure enough it did. The dreaming little thing 
actually appeared to have wakened to blossom- 
life under the warmth of that soft, bright gaze. 


Sitting here with its snow-flowers gleaming like | 
night’s jewels beside me, I think of the white | 
star-soul that flashed across life’s sky and now | 


shines on distant scenes, lighting other steps 
heavenward. 


| mother’s interest and pleasure. 


| Correspondents are continually making addi- 
| tions to my bouquet of letters. Communications 
| on the subject of floriculture constantly reach me. 
They are “welcome as flowers in May,” every 
page of them, but, recollect, excellent friends, I 
promised to answer only one question apiece, and 
some of you press twenty and one. As a warning 
|to these enthusiasts I would especially hold up 
| Mrs. Parthenia B., of Cobblerstown. She pours 
upon me a perfect avalanche of interrogations, 
beneath which I can only gasp, ask Vick. Not 
because I would not willingly reply to any or all 
if I could, but time and reference fail. There’s 
no failure where Vick is concerned, however. 
He is as reliable as his plants and seeds, and they 
are true as sunshine. 

Writing of sunshine reminds me of a long, 
bright letter at hand which I have been debating 
whether to fold in with this or not. Not being 
intended for publication the writer has used both 
sides of her paper and pale blue ink. In order to 
lay this communication before the readers of the 
magazine I must copy every line. Still, since, in 
addition to glimpses of a tender, domestic story, 
it contains valuable hints, together with brilliant 
dashes of word-painting, I may as well make up 
my mind to the task and get about it. 

“T want to tell you, dear Miss Carrol, how your 
‘Christmas Window’ opened a prospect from 
mine and made sunshine in a very shady place.” 
So writes Miss Ora from the city of somewhere. 
“Mother is troubled with a nervous disorder that 
renders her almost entirely helpless, and keeps 
her restless and unhappy, while I, who am obliged 
to work for both, have very little time to devote to 
her comfort or entertainment. We occupy second 
story back rooms, and our two windows look out 
on an unsightly factory-yard. That is al] we can 
see from either chamber or living-room. Since 
mother’s illness, which covers a period of five 
years, the kindness of relatives enables us to spend 
from four to six weeks in the country every 
summer. While there I have been in the way of 
gathering and pressing ferns, mosses and flowers, 
yet never knew what to do with them until I read 


| your story of a ‘Christmas Window.’ It occurred 


to me then to try Pleasant Vincent’s plan, and the 
result was perfectly marvelous. Best of all was 
I had a chain of 
| vari-colored larkspure. Every child knows how 
to make them, and although no longer young—I 
was twenty my last birthday—I dearly love to 
bind these flower-links together. I placed this 
necklace, with a pendant of buttercups, on the 
central pane, then stood off and gazed at it. The 
flowers were two summers old, and awful fady 
looking, but the light striking straight through 
| transformed them every one. Solomon in all his 
_glory never knew richer splendors of color, and, 
| as far as the buttercups were concerned, one flash 
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of sunshine turned them into liquid, translucent | 
gold. 
. . | 

the pane and plash in yellow rills on the shabby, | 
| 


I almost expected to see them trickle down 


old window-sill. Next morning I added to| 
another pane pressed poppies, and a miniature | 
sunset bloomed before me. So, day after day, | 
kept making improvements. Putting a tuft here, 
a cluster there, a fringe of ferns in another place, 
until our windows presented a perfect carnival of | 
Mother's delight knew no bounds. Her| 
She never wearied of 


color. 
restlessness was soothed, 
studying the delicate tracery, the graceful forms, 
tender tints and resplendent hues. 

“*No matter how dark the day,’ she says, 
‘there’s always a clear light sifting through our 
window.’ 

“This last summer we returned with freshly- 
gathered trophies. And, although scarce a leaf or 
blossom had lost color, I re-arranged our windows | 
with new specimens, to keep up mother’s interest. 
She is just as much pleased with this as with my | 
first effort, and has persuaded me to form your 
name in pansies on the pane. ‘Because she 
wrote that story and gave you the idea,’” 

I rejoice to have my name wrought out in pansy 
broidery before the dear mother’s eyes—real 
pansies, too, And I hope that no matter how 
dark her day she may have but to lift her gaze to 
see—not merely “clear light sifting through” 
earth’s transitory tints, but the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, silvering mist and cloud. 

And now a hint, not alone for Miss Ora’s benefit, 
but for that of all misses and madame, too, old at 
twenty or young at sixty. Dim and untried possi- 
bilities couch behind this decorative art as applied 
to even the humblest window. Experiment first 
on that looking on the garden or the little one on 
the stairs, and judge for yourself. Then take 
possession of the glass in the vestibule or that 
opening from the dining-room into the conserva- 
tory. You'll be surprised, too, to see what a mite 
of mucilage will hold and never show. Get the | 
clearest you can either manufacture or buy, then 
touch the under side of leaves and ferns, those | 
parts that are to come next the glass. By holding 
in place a moment there will be no difficulty, 
everything retains its position. If not, then of 
course, repeat the process. Since even a sort of 
comic medley in this line seldom looks amiss, I 
recommend a trial at landscaping. Mass clusters 
of maiden-hair in the lower corners of the glass, 
taking care that the delicate fronds droop toward 
the centre. Add beds of pressed moss, with 
tiniest flowers, then open up a path with a shred 
of bark, or mildewed husk, or span the space with 
a bridge of tiniest twigs. This, with a butterfly 
poised in mid-air, gives you a picture with a glint 
of real sky above, and genuine sunshine and shadow | 
flashing or darkling over it. For an autumn | 
scene, perforate a few bright leaves, and mix in| 


|every quarter is a perpetual inspiration. 
| especially grateful to Mrs. N., of Georgia, and Mrs. 
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native or cultivated grasses. For the better pre- 
servation of your design, fit over it a second pane 
of glass. This, however, is not necessary. If 
properly arranged and pasted the pretty fancy will 


| look fresh as long as you care to have it. 


And now, this being an open letter, I want to ask a 
few questions, and insert acard of thanks. I would 
like to know if ———, who sent the money for 
me “to do good with,” will object to my using it 
for a needy young mother, instead of “some poor 
An affirmative reply is anticipated. I 
will write and 


widow,” 
would also be pleased if Mrs. J. 
tell me how her Eulalia Japonia turned out. 

Accept my thanks, dear friends, one and all, for 
innumerable kindnesses. For Florida moss and 
shells, for sea-ferns, autumn-leaves and maiden- 
hair from the grand, old Catskills. For bulbs, 
slips, seeds and various gifts, both pretty and 
precious. The warm appreciation I meet from 
I am 
R., of New Jersey, for their many favors and tender 
interest in me and mine. 

One of the most delightful surprises of my life 
came to me recently in the shape of a box of 
pepper berries from Miss R., of Los Angeles. 
Through a lattice-work of their own emerald 
leaves they flashed upon me like jewels from 


“A land in the sun-bright deep, 
Where golden gardens glow; 
Where the winds of the north, becalmed in sleep, 


Their conch shells never blow.’’ 


As we watch the year grow old and go toward the 
new, to you, dear friends, with whom I have inter- 
changed greetings, and to you, mute audience 
behind the book, let me say: 


“T would the gifts I offer here 
Might graces from thy favor take, 
And, seen through Friendship’s atmosphere, 
On softened lines and coloring wear 
The unaccustomed lights of beauty, for thy sake.’ 
MADGE CARROL. 


Do not become self-indulgent. Do not talk about 
leaving to the young the tasks of life, or about get- 
ting out of their way. Get out of nobody’s way, and, 
above all, do not stand in your own way. Do not 
step out of the ranks—that is, do not step out of 
sympathy with the spirit of the age in which you 
live. Love the young; be young yourself; keep 
in the line of sympathy and feeling with those who 
are young. Rejoice with them. Live with them. 


THERE is a sunshine of the mind, a happy 


| temper of disposition, which far outweighs all ex- 
| ternal advantages; but this sunshine of the mind 


the man of honor and probity alone experiences. 
No bribe can purchase it for the unjust; no black 
devices, no mean arts, can pluck it from the upright. 
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ONLY A FEW WORDS. 

R. JAMES WINKLEMAN shut the door 
with a bang, as he left the house, and moved 
down the street in the direction of his office, 

with a quick, firm step, and the air of a man 
slightly disturbed in mind, 

“Things are getting better fast, 
touch of irony in his voice, as he almost flung 
himself into his leather-cushioned chair. “It’s 
rather hard when a man has to pick his words in 
his own house as carefully as if he were picking 
diamonds, and tread as softly as if he were step- 
ping on eggs. I don’t like it. Mary gets weaker 
and more foolish every day, and puts a breadth of 
meaning on my words that I never intended them 
to have. I’ve not been used to this conning over 
of sentences and picking out of all doubtful expres- 
sions ere venturing to speak, and I’m too old to 
begin now. Mary took me for what I am, and she 
must make the most of her bargain, I’m past the 
age for learning new tricks.” 


” said he, with a 


With these and many other justifying sentences, 
did Mr. Winkleman seek to obtain a feeling of 
self-approval. But, for all this, he could not shut 
out the image of a tearful face, nor get rid of an 
annoying conviction that he had acted thought- 
lessly, to say the least of it, in speaking to his wife 
as he had done. 

But what was all this trouble about? Clouds 
were in the sky that bent over the home of Mr. 
Winkleman, and it is plain that Mr. Winkleman 
himself had had his own share in the work of 
producing these clouds. Only a few unguarded 
words had been spoken. Only words! And was 
that all? 

Words are little things, but they sometimes 
strike hard. We wield them so easily that we are 
apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly spoken, 
they fall like the sunshine, the dew and the fer- 
tilizing rain; but when unfitly, like the frost, the 
hail and the desolating tempest. Some men speak 
as they feel or think, without calculating the force 
of what they say; and then seem very much sur- 
prised if any one is hurt or offended. To this 
class belonged Mr. Winkleman. His wife was a 
loving, sincere woman, of quick feelings. Words, 
to her, were indeed realities. They never fell 
upon her ear as idle sounds. How often was her 
poor heart bruised by them! 

On this particular morning, Mrs. Winkleman, 
whose health was feeble, found herself in a weak, 
nervous state. It was only by an effort that she 
could rise above the morbid irritability that 
afflicted her. Earnestly did she strive to repreas 
the disturbed beatings of her heart, but she strove 
in vain. And it seemed to her, as it often does in 
such cases, that everything went wrong. The 
children were fretful, the cook dilatory and cross 
and Mr. Winkleman impatient, because sundry 


i 


little matters pertaining to his wardrobe were not 
just to his mind. 

“ Eight o'clock, and no breakfast yet,” said Mr. 
Winkleman, as he drew out his watch, on com- 
pleting his own toilet. Mrs. Winkleman was in 
the act of dressing the last of five children, all of 
whom had passed under her hands. Each had 
been captious, cross or unruly, sorely trying the 
mother’s patience. Twice had she been into the 
kitchen, to see how breakfast was progressing, and 
to enjoin the careful preparation of a favorite 
dish with which she had purposed to surprise her 
husband. 

“Tt will be ready in a few minutes,” said Mrs. 
Winkleman. “The fire hasn’t burned freely this 
morning.” 

“Tf it isn’t one thing, it is another,” growled 
the husband. “I’m getting tired of this irregu- 
larity. There’d soon be no breakfast to get, if I 
were always behind time in business matters.” 

Mrs. Winkleman bent lower over the child she 
was dressing, to conceal the expression of her face. 
What a sharp pain now throbbed through her 
temples! Mr. Winkleman began to pace the floor 
impatiently, little imagining that every jarring 
footfall was like a blow on the sensitive, aching 
brain of his wife. 

“Too bad! too bad!” he had just ejaculated 
when the bell rung. 

“ At last!” he muttered, and strode toward the 
breakfast-room. The children followed in con- 
siderable disorder, and Mrs. Winkleman, after 
hastily arranging her hair, and putting on a 
It took 


some moments to restore order among the little 


morning cap, joined them at the table. 


ones. 

The dish that Mrs. Winkleman had been at 
considerable pains to provide for her husband, 
was set beside his plate. It was his favorite 
among many, and his wife looked for a pleased 
recognition thereof, and a lighting up of his 
clouded brow. But he did not seem even to notice 
it. After supplying the children, Mr. Winkle- 
man helped himself in silence At the first 
mouthful, he threw down his knife and fork, and 
and pushed his plate from him 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“You didn’t trust Bridget to cook this, I hope?” 
was the response. 

“What is the matter with it?” 
man’s eyes were filling with tears. 

“Oh! it’s of no consequence,” answered Mr. 
Winkleman, coldly; “anything will do for 
me.” 

“James!” There was a touching sadness blended 
with rebuke in her accents ; and, as she uttered his 
name, tears gushed over her cheeks. 

Mr. Winkleman did not like tears. They always 
At the present time, he was in no 
So, on the impulse of 


inquired his wife. 


Mrs. Winkle- 


annoyed him. 
mood to bear with them. 
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the moment, he arose from the table, and, taking 
up his hat, left the house. 

Self justification was tried, though not, as has 
been seen, with complete success. The calmer 
grew the mind of Mr. Winkleman, and the clearer 
his thoughts, the less satisfied did he feel with the 
part he had taken in the morning’s drama. By 
an inversion of thought, not usual among men of 
his temperament, he had been presented with a 
vivid realization of his wife’s side of the question. 
The consequence was, that, by dinner-time, he felt 
a good deal ashamed of himself, and grieved fur 
the pain he knew his hasty words had occa- 
sioned. 

It was in this better state of mind that Mr. 
Winkleman returned home. The house seemed 
still as he entered. As he proceeded up-stairs, he 
heard the children’s voices, pitched to a low key, 
in the nursery. He listened, but could not hear 
the tones of his wife. So he passed into the front 
chamber, which was darkened. As soon as he 
could see clearly in the feeble light, he perceived 
that his wife was lying on the bed. Her eyes 
were closed, and her thin face looked so pale and 
death-like, that Mr. Winkleman felt a cold shud- 
der creep through his heart. Coming to the bed- 
side, he leaned over and gazed down upon her. 
At first, he was in doubt whether she really 
breathed or not; and he felt a heavy weight re- 
moved when he saw that her chest rose and fell in 
feeble respiration. 

“Mary!” He spoke in a low, tender voice. 

Instantly the fringed eyelids parted, and Mrs. 
Winkleman gazed up into her husband’s face in 
partial bewilderment. 

Obeying the moment’s impulse, Mr. Winkleman 
bent down and left a kiss upon her pale lips. As 
if moved by an electric thrill, the wife’s arms were 
flung around the husband's neck. 

“Tam sorry to find you so ill,” said Mr. Winkle- 
man, in a voice of sympathy. “What is the 
matter ?” 

“Only a sick-headache,” replied Mrs. Winkle- 
man. “ But I’ve had a good sleep, and feel better 
now. I didn’t know it was so late,” she added, 
her tone changing slightly, and a look of concern 
coming into her countenance. “I’m afraid your 
dinner is not ready ;” and she attempted to rise. 

But her husband gently laid her back with his 
hand, saying: “Never mind about dinner. It 
will come in good time. If you feel better, lie 
perfectly quiet. Have you suffered much pain?’ 

“Yes.” The word did not part her lip sadly, 
but came with a softly wreathing smile. Already 
the wan hue of her cheeks was giving place toa 
warmer tint, and the dull eyes brightening. What 
a healing power was in his tender tones and con- 
siderate words! And that kiss—it had thrilled 
along every nerve—it had been as nectar to the 


drooping spirit. ‘“ But I feel so much better, that | 


FEW WORDS. 
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|i will get up,” she added, now rising from her 
} pillow. 

And Mrs. Winkleman was entirely free from 


pain. As she stepped upon the carpet, and moved 
across the room, it was with a firm tread. Every 
muscle was elastic, and the blood leaped along 
her veins with a new and healthier impulse. 

No trial of Mr. Winkleman’s patience, in a late 
dinner, was in store for him. In a few minutes 
the bell summoned the family; and he took his 
place at the table so tranquil in mind, that he 
almost wondered at the change in his feelings. 
How different was the scene from that presented 
at the morning meal ! 

And was there power in a few simple words to 
effect so great a change as this? Yes, in simple 
words, fragrant with the odor of kindness, 

A few gleams of light shone into the mind of 
Mr. Winkleman, as he returned musing to his 
office, and he saw that he was frequently to blame 
for the clouds that so often darkened over the sky 
of home. 

“Mary is foolish,” he said, in partial self-justiti- 
cation, “to take my hasty words so much to heart. 
I speak often without meaning half what I say. 
She ought to know me better. And yet,” he 
added, as his step became slower, for he was think- 
ing more ingenuously than usual, “it may be 
easier for me to choose my words more carefully, 
and to repress the unkindness of tone that gives 
them a double force, than for her to help feeling 
pain at their utterance.” 

Right, Mr. Winkleman! That is the common 
sense of the whole matter. It is easier to strike, 
than to help feeling or showing signs of pain, 
under the infliction of a blow. Look well to your 
words, all ye members of a home-circle. And 
especially look well to your words, ye whose words 
have the most weight, and fall, if dealt in passion, 
with the heaviest force. 


“THE GENTLEMAN.”’—It may be set down as a 
rule that one can never afford not to be a gentle- 
man. It is best to learn this rule early and prac- 
tice it late. It is not well to say mean things of 
another, because in most cases you will have to 
take it all back in bitterness of heart when he does 
you an unexpected favur. It is not wise to treat 
any one brusquely, because you cannot always 
judge a bird by the feathers he has on. It is not 
well to look down on anybody, because the time 
may come when he will look down upon you. 
There is a certain selfhood in every one which 
should be respected. We have no right to infringe 
upon it. It is not morality, it is not mere conven- 
tional rule, it is not simply a social regulation; it 
is something in the nature of things that you 
should always show a delicate regard for others. 
One who did not fail here was never known utterly 
to fail elsewhere. 
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Religions 


CONJUNCTION WITH THE LORD AND UNION | 
|die away. As the flower gets its color by reflect- 
| ing its light, so man gets truth by communicating 
HE human soul is of such a nature that there | 


WITH ONE ANOTHER. 





is no assignable limit to its capacities to 

know, love and enjoy, beyond which it may 
not pass. Every new accession of spiritual life 
enables us to bring forth more fruit. This is true | 
of every created being. The faculties of the 
highest angels are continually enlarging and per- 
fecting, and, consequently, they are bearing more 
abundant fruit, and of a more precious quality. 
Thia is true of every branch that beareth fruit. 
This truth holds out to us the glorious prospect 
that all our spiritual faculties in which there is 
any life will continue to enlarge and increase in 
excellence forever. We must, therefore, attain to 
a state of knowledge and wisdom compared with 
which the highest attainments of the greatest and 
most saintly men on earth are as the knowledge of 
an infant to the wisest sage. We must pass be- 
yond all our conceptions of what is possible to the 
human mind. As we come nearer to the Lord the 
Divine forces will operate more directly upon us; 
the Divine attractions will become more powerful ; 
we shall come more fully into the sphere of the 
Divine influence, and into closer and more inti- 
mate communion with the Lord. Our faculties | 
also will expand, and we can receive larger mea- 
sures of life. 

With every step of progress in knowledge there 
will be a corresponding increase in happiness. It 
is not so in this life, because the will and the 
understanding are divorced. But as we come into 
union with the Lord there will be a corresponding 
union of all the faculties of the soul with one an- 
other. The will and the understanding, affection 
and thought, will be united and fully ultimated in 
act. The human soul will be a married land. 
Desire and attainment, hope and fruition, will go 
hand in hand; prvererean hi: » the final and constant 
effects of union with the Lord will be joy and 
peace. In all our glowing activities there will be 
no labor, in our highest aspirations no disappoint- 
ment. As we come more fully into the sphere of 
the Divine Love and Wisdom, we shall come into 
a more perfect harmony, into a fuller joy, a sweeter 
peace and a deeper rest. 

But one of the most blessed results of our con- 
junction with the Lord will be union with one 
another. 

The Lord gives His life to man, not that man 
may claim it and keep it for his own, but that he 
may transmit it to others, and by this transmission 
and reception they may become one. It is an 
immutable law of the Divine order that we can 
have only what we can give. Just so far as we 
claim anything exclusively for ourselves we are 
severed from all others, and we lose what we have 
attempted tosave. Suppose a flower or a leaf had 
the power of absorbing all the rays of light that 
fall upon it, would it not thereby lose all its color 
and be severed from the eye? It can only retain 
its various hues by reflecting, or passing on the 
light that falls upon it. If the organ could retain 
its vibrations within itself, to listen to its own 
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music, they would cease, and the sounds would 


it. And it is never really his own until he gives 
it, or is in the effort of giving it. Truth in the 
memory merely is not man’s. It must be wrought 
into the fabric of his soul by use before it becomes 
really his. As an instrument of music becomes 
an embodied harmony by sending forth its vibra- 
tions to the soul through the air and ear, so does 
man get life by passing on the inflowing life of the 
Lord, We can only taste the sweetness of love by 
loving. The Divine Love broods over us and 
swells through us to incite us to love. We must 
take up its activities and pass them on in their 
true order, or they are not, and never can be, ours. 
The Lord, then, gives man life that He may give 
it to others, and possess it by giving it. This 
giving and receiving of life is called co-operation. 
If we co-operate with the Lord we become con- 
joined with Him. In the same manner, just so 
far as we co-operate, or work with and for others 
from internal spiritual motives, we become con- 


joined with them and with the Lord. This, I say, 


is the immutable law of the Divine order. 

As the Lord has placed the human body in the 
midst of the material world, and through it has 
opened innumerable avenues for the soul to pass 
out and become conjoined with the material 
world ; as the soul seeks to taste of every material 
good through eye, through ear, through touch, and 
every other sense, so He has placed us in the midst 
of each other, and made us to touch and depend 
upon each other, that we might always have the 
most varied opportunities of acting together; that 
He might send to each one of us, through the in- 
numerable channels of civil, social and domestic 
relations, the gifts of His goodness, bless us in re- 
ceiving and in iransmitting them, and thus bind us 
into one. Tell me how | can help you, and you 
have opened a highway from my soul to yours. 
You have given to me a golden occasion to receive 
new life from the Lord, and you have given to 
Him the means of gaining a new hold upon my 
being. You have thrown out the clasping tendrils 
of a new affection to bind us together. The Lord 
seeks us through each other. He stands within 
and above us, and is ever moving us to love, ever 
whispering in our ear some pleasant thought, and 
inciting us to some act of good toward our neigh- 
bor. Wave after wave from the sea of His infinite 
love washes the shores of our finite life, and seeks 
to flow in refreshing streams through us to bless 
others, and to become a fountain of life in us. 
The Lord seeks us through each other. Why 
should we make the paths that lead from heart to 
heart so few and narrow, and leave the useless 
weeds of falsity to obstruct even them? Why 
should we not seek each other in every orderly 
way? The more numerous and varied the better. 
Why should we not make every occasion and every 
possession a channel of communication and an in- 
strument of conjunction with each other? Why 
should not the clear light of wisdom shine through 
the eye, the tongue be eloquent with thoughts 


| from affection, the whole face radiant with love, 
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the hand strong and skillful to execute its will, | 


and the feet swift to run upon its errands? The 
greatest assistance we can give to any human 
being is to’ show him how he can do good to others, 
and help him to do it. We send a thrill of joy 
through the very heavens when we permit an 
angel to do us good. And may I not say it, 
though with trembling lips and a bowed heart, we 
add a new blessedness to the Divine Life when we 
freely receive what is so freely given? Has not 
the Lord tanght us that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive?” Pass on His shining gifts, then. 
Let no selfish and worldly love obstruct them. 
Pass them on, by thought and look, by word and 
deed. Pass them on by every instrumentality that 
the Lord has given you, and thus will you become 
a conjoining medium between man and man, be- 
tween man and angel, between all and the Lord, 
and help to accomplish the Divine petition, “I 
pray that they all may be one,” = * 

The Lord seeks to ultimate a new variety of 
good and truth in every human being He creates. 
He says to every man and woman: “ Do your own 
work. Strive to perfect yourself, and not to become 
somebody else.” Every human being has a mis- 
sion which no one else can perform ; has a message 
to deliver to men and angels which no one else can 
pronounce. Be your best self; be what the Lord 
designed you to be to-day that you may be a better 
self to-morrow. As the angels rise in their per- 
fection and conjunction with the Lord, “each one 
becomes more distinctly his own ;” his individu- 
ality increases, the lines that make the difference 
between him and other angels are more nicely 
drawn, and in every respect, in form, in manner, 
in expression, in thought and affection, he is more 
distinctly himself. The law of unity is variety in 
harmony. Let every one, then, seek the ever- 
receding goal of personal perfection. Let the work 
committed to your care be well done; let your 
message from the Lord to men be clearly and fully 
pronounced. 

Human society upon the earth in all its domes- 
tic, social and civil relations will be perfected as 
our union with the Lord becomes closer. As the 
Lord draws men to Himself, He draws them into 
more intimate and harmonious relations with one 
another. He not only raises men up to a higher 
level, but His life reaches down to lower deeps in 
man’s nature, and regenerates the natural mind, 
gives sweetness and purity to the natural affections, 
and even to the sensual desires. Union with the | 
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Lord will change the motives of labor and give to 
it a heavenly quality. ‘Lhe primary incentive to 
labor will not be to make money, or to supply 
| physical necessities, but to perform a use; it will 
| look to the good of others, and will, therefore, be 
| guided by a heavenly purpose. The same prin- 
| ciple will apply to all forms of human activity. 
The kingdom of God will come, and His will will 
| be done on the earth as it is in Heaven. In all 
human relations men will act from love to the 
Lord and to one another, and human society will 
become harmonious, pure and peaceful; and hu- 
man life upon the earth, as wel] as in Heaven, 
will be penetrated with the delights of love. 

You all know something of that delight. You 
have all tasted in some measure of the sweetness 
of that cup which the Lord offers in endless variety 
and fullness to every lip. It is, indeed, a mingled 
cup here. There is some sweet and often much 
bitter, for in our imperfection and blindness we 
put the poison of evil into it. We may not be 
able to describe or conceive of the fullness of the 
joys which will forever flow from conjunction 
with the Lord. But we know it will be joy with- 


| out sorrow, light without darkness, power without 


opposition, riches without care or envy or fear of 
loss, beauty without any shadow of deformity, and 
the highest, the purest and noblest good without 
any mixture of evil. A good that leads to a higher 
good; a peace that induces a serener peace; a 
delight that multiplies delights; and a blessedness 
whose full and sparkling cup is only a drop to the 
infinite ocean before us. 

O wy brother, burrowing in earthly cares, 
blinded by doubts, fighting your way step by step 
through the thick ranks of deadly foes, pinched 
by poverty. fainting under the burdens of life, is 
this strength, this freedom, this rest, this ineffable 
joy possible for you? Yes, it is possible, but only 
by conjunction with the Lord. Whatever you do, 
therefore, wherever you go, keep your eye fixed 
on that pole star, and let your heart ever gravitate 
toward it. Seek if you will perfection of manly 
and womanly beauty, seek wealth, seek science, 
till your minds with its rich store, seek office, seek 
civil and political power, seek domestic comfort, 
peace and joy. Seek whatever earthly good you 
will, but through all natural possessions and at- 
tainments, and by means of them all, seek unity 
with one another and conjurction with the Lord. 
Rev. CHAUNCEY GILEs. 


Ghe Home Girrle. 


GREETING TO SUMMER. 

HE fields have laughed it in broad ripples of 
daisies and clover ; the woods have murmured 
it in trembling leaves and swaying branches ; 

the meadows have sung it in music-making 
atreams. What shall we say, we who have smiles, 
and whispers, and carols, and hearts giving full- 
ness to them all ? 

Welcome, spirit of beauty and rejoicing! 
Welcome, bringer of mirth and gladness! The 
scarlet strawberries, half-hidden beneath their 


bowery leaves; the starry gillenia, shining through 


| the undergrowth on wooded hill-sides; the blush- 


ing wild-roses, reveling in tangled luxuriance in 
the lanes—all seem fitting emblems of thine en- 
chanted reign. And as we take into our hands 
the floral treasures, scattered by thy bounty in 
magnificent profusion, we receive into our hearts 
a wondrous sense of the mysterious, the all-per- 
vading presence of nature’s loveliness, the en- 
trancing charm of the ever-living priestess of the 
Creator of all things. 

And thou, summer, art her most worthy hand- 
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maid, most exalted in power and honor. Thou | 
bringest to her snowy sprays of lilies for her | 
vesture; airy plumes of ferns for her coronal ; 

crimson garlands of roses for her altars. Thou | 
fillest her censers with the odors of blossoming 
grapes and blooming honeysuckles; thou tunest 
her choirs by the notes of warbling birds and fall- 
ing waters. 

When may we see thee best, queen of earth? 
In the morn, smiling through thy dewy tears, ere | 
the impatient sun has torn away thy blue, gauzy 
veil? In the noontide, when, out of the dusty 
heats, thou reclinest dreamily upon the emerald 
moss beneath the cool shades of the leafy beech- 
trees? In the even, when thou gazest westward 
at the golden glow filling all the heavens, the 
gentle breeze scattering thy waving hair over thy 
cheek, red as the bright cloudlets drifting through 
the sea of light overhead? In the quiet night, 
when the only sounds are those made by insect- 
nurses singing thy lullaby, when the flowers 
breathe their heaviest, rarest odors around thy 
pillow, and when the magic moon weaves over 
thee a tent and a coverlet of sheeny silver? Oh, 
thou art most beautiful at all seasons. Sleeping 
or waking, at rest or in action, thou art still the 
peerless princess. 

Wily enchantness of wearied students, thou 
beguilest them to throw aside dull books, and 
follow where thou leadest, for many a long mile, 
over mountains, and lakes, and rivers. Cunning 
ally of tyrant fashion, thou commandest fair 
woman to luxuriate in soft robes and gorgeous 
flowers, feeble mimics of thy fleecy clouds and | 
brilliant blossoms. Laughing playfellow of merry 
children, thou leadest them by daisy-chains, and 
slyly whisperest to them of blushing berries 
hidden in the woods and meadows. Tender 
mother of the suffering poor, thou bidst them rest 
on thy gentle bosom, and forget for awhile their 
winter dearth of fire and food. Kind nurse of 
languid invalids, thou fannest their fevered brows 
with thy fresh breezes, and bringest as thine offer- 
ing thy luscious fruits. Trusty confidant of young 
men and maidens, thou singest in their hearts 
rapturous idyls of that blissful future in which 
summer reigns always. Inspiring angel of aged 
saints, thou showest to them celestial visions of 
that fair country in which are forever light, and 
bloom, and loveliness. 

Alas! fair season, thy sojourn with us is all too 
short. Throw over us the spell of thine enchant- 
ment, and let us, in the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful present, forget for awhile that thou wilt ever 
leave us. Hail, royal mistress! Behold thy will- 
ing subjects. MARGARET B. Harvey. 


“THE WORK OF OUR HANDS.” 
“6 HE work of our hands, establish thou it.” 
ih I read the words over again going back a 
little. “Let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us, and the work of our hands, estab- | 
lish thou it.” 

“The work of my hands day by day,” I said, 
almost scornfully as I thought of the homely work 
my hands had to do. The cooking, the house- 
work, the patching, the mending. The rough, 
hard work | sometimes had to put them to. And 
I smiled as I thought of such work being estab- 

i 


lished forever 


I smiled again almost bitterly as 
I thought, “ It is established that my hands must 
| work, if not forever—for all my earthly time.” 

“Please comb my hair now, mamma, the first 
bell is ringing,” and Neddie tapped my hand with 
his comb, 

I parted and smoothed my boy’s tangled locks. 
“The work of my hands,” I said, and perhaps 


? | more gently than usual turned up my boy’s face to 


kiss his lips as he went out to school. I turned to 
the sitting-room, drew up the shades in the bay- 
window so my few geraniums might have all the 
sun’s rays they could, shook down the coal in the 
stove, dusted the chairs, straightened out the table- 
cover and books, and brushed the shreds from the 
carpet, and sighed a little over the thin places 
that the best arrangement of mats could not quite 
cover. The rooms looked neat and tidy. “The 
work of my hands,” I repeated, mechanically. 
Just then the sun shone out bright. It lit up my 
room like a kind smile. “The beauty of the 
Lord our God,” I repeated, sofily. 

I went back to my eee ly work in the kitchen. 
Patiently I tried to go through my every-day 
routine of work. For I said to myself:-“If this 
is always to be the work of my hands, surely I 


| must let the beauty of my Lord ‘rest upon it.’ ” 


“You look very bright to-night, wife,” said 
Will, when he came in after his day’s work. 
“ Has it been an easy day ?” 

I thought of the cooking ard ironing, of my 
tired hands and feet, and smiled as I said: “I had 
a good text this morning.” VARA. 


: EAR HOME CIRCLE:”’ If we could look 
in upon you all this summer morning, it 
would do our hearts good. A charmed 

circle it is, of dear, restful old people; fathers and 

mothers—sometimes ready to halt, with the 
burdens of life; gay young people, happy little 
children and blessed maiden aunties; even the 

grave minister and tired doctor creep in for a 

share of the good things in this quiet corner. 

Sad-eyed, patient-faced sufferers are here also, 
with open hearts for the cheering, helpful word ; 
and not a few do we receive from them, rich with 
the “true inwardness” of living, for to such is 
often revealed the very royal purple of life. We 
would also gladly take the hand of our beloved 
editor, who has spent his life in helping human 
hearts; in comforting, warning and lifting up. To 
stimulate character to its finest endeavor and suc- 
cesses, is a work the grandeur of which eternity 
alone can reveal. 

We look upon this “Home Circle” as a dear 
family pledged to one another’s interests. Many 
hints ef usefulness, and words of strength or 
practical help have been spoken here to enrich 
us. Varied are the experiences and circum- 
stances which constitute the individual life of this 
“Home.” Could we look in upon each hearth- 
stone, we should see faces wearing masks of cheer- 
fulness or bitterness, according to the mental cali- 
bre ; some whose every lineament speaks eloqnently 
of a broken or despairing heart, and others bear- 
ing the impress of victory. 

I have a message to some of these homes to-day, 
in which not a few among you may feel some 
interest. Many a house is saddened by the pre- 
sence of ever abiding suffering in one of its 
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members, and gladly would the loving ones of the | It seems to me that parents have a duty to per- 
household yield half their life-time to secure re- | form in respect to the habits their children form 
lief to the beloved one. ‘To such, I bring a mes-| in regard to reading. If they are influenced when 


sage of hope and joy. Let me ask how many of 


you have observed the advertisements in this maga- | 
| read, they will be quite apt to do the same when 


zine of Compound Orygen, and have felt any faith 
or interest in it? It is quite natural to turn from 
the advertisement of any remedy for disease as a 
“humbug,” and it often requires some penetra 
tion to discriminate between the counterfeit and the 
real. Our attention was directed to this for a long 
time, before we were prepared to trust it, but 
having been a suffering invalid for many years, 
and longing for relief, we had a strong desire to 
become acquainted with this treatment. We 
therefore wrote to Philadelphia for a copy of the 
treatise on Compound Oxygen, which is sent free to 
all who ask, and were impressed with the truth 
and force of the facts it contains. We have also 
in possession letiers from Judge Field, Hon. 
William D. Kelley, Montgomery Blair and others 
bearing testimony to its worth. 

After testing the treatment ourselves, and seeing 
ita successful and happy results in others, my 
heart has wandered off to “ Lichen” and hosts of 
others, afflicted with years of hopeless suffering, 
with tender desire that they might also taste this 
draught of health which we have tasted, and for 
which we have reason to be grateful, and if we 
could persuade them to test its value also, we 
should be indeed happy. I think that some of 
you will be so glad to know of my experience, 
that I need offer no apologies. 

In this age of imposition, it is only right and 
just to “give honor to whom honor is due,” and 
I feel an especial pleasure and satisfaction—like 
the glow of a fine ether—in commending the 
authors of this invaluable discovery as having 
been tried in the balance and not found wanting! 

Mrs. Heten H. 8. Toompson. 

Dundee, Jil. 


A NOTE. 


EAR EDITOR: With pleasure we hail each 
number of your delightful magazine. It is 
always brimful of good things, and it is hard 

to tell where to begin, so we turn the leaves fondly, 
gleaning a thought here and there before we settle 
down to the real business of reading. Then when 
we have perused it to our heart’s content we fain 
would lay it away where its pages would keep 
their fresh, clean look; a book or paper “ tastes” 
so much better when it presents a sweet, attractive 
face, but, following as we believe a better impulse, 
we send them to other homes to diffuse the fra 


grance of their- pure thoughts. The other day | 


we took last year’s numbers in hand, They had 
just been brought home for the fourth or fifth time, 
and were decidedly the worse for wear, but after 
trimming the edges of the covers and sometimes 
of the leaves as well, they were quite improved in 
appearance. It is very strange that people will 
patronize sensational story papers which cannot 
possibly do them any good, and will be quite apt 
to do them harm, when good, instructive reading, | 
which is besides far more interesting we should | 
suppose to any one of average intelligence, may be | 
procured as cheaply. Within afew weeks we have | 
seen no less than seven papers or magazines which | 
we think unsuited for introduction to any home. | 
VOL. XLVIUI.—34, | 


| young to read what will instruct them in some 


way, and encouraged to remember what they do 


they are older, and we all know how much more 
interesting a companion such a person is than one 
whose brain is filled with the details of some 
“blood and thunder” tale or who is trying to ape 
the society manners of some dime novel heroine. 
May the Home MaGazineE long live, and its 
circulation increase, is the sincere wish of 
Rosa MOND. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG GIRLS. 


Y DEAR GIRLS: A young friend writes me 

and asks how shall she be able to “ become 
4 a good conversationalist, and if reading is 
not a good means of culture, or whether it must 
be absolute study.” Knowing these to be ques- 
tions that many girls are asking, [ thought per- 
haps I could give some suggestive thoughts that 
would reach more than one; and anything that 
prompts thought cannot fail to be of benefit. 

I hope that none of you wish to become merely 
brilliant conversers; such persons are apt to be 
monopolists and egotists; the head is apt to be 
educated at the expense of the heart; it is a sort of 
pyrotechnic show, a brilliant display, which leaves 
after it ashes, and perhaps an empty shell. You 
will find it like feeding on hneks. 

I hope that you feel that life has been given you 
for some good and noble purpose, and that you 
wish to attain the highest development vou are 
able, to make the best use possib/® of the capacities 
you have, and to make them blessings indeed both 
to yourselves and to others. 

The first essential is to live pure, good, earnest 
lives, to allow yourselves to think none but pure, 
good, tender, charitable thoughts, to cultivate 
wide and loving sympathies. It is of the utmost 
importance to be able to have an jntuitive percep- 
tion of the thoughts and feelings of others, and be 
able to adapt oneself to them; to present your 
ideas in such a manner as shall not be repellant; 
to be a good listener—a sympathetic listener; to 
be able to draw others to you, to draw them out 
and help them to express themselves; to be able 
to say that which is appropriate, needed, and in 
some cases the salvation of another ; to teach with- 
out being dogmatic or didactic; to give joyfully, 
freely, tenderly, almost unconsciously, and to be 
willing to receive as willingly and thankfully. 
his is being able to be truly a good talker. 

It is quite possible to gain this power, if we are 
only loving enough ; think of and study yourselves 
abundantly less; think of and stud¢y others abun- 
dantly more; be gentle, gracious, kind, charitable, 
loving observers of one another; never let an 
opportunity pass where word or act of yours can 
ease or comfort another; help bear one another’s 
burdens, not help to make them heavier and more 
grievous to be borne. 

We use our conversation too often as though it 
were an end, and not a means to an end; spend 
our energies on the manner rather than the matter 
of our speech ; so occupy ourselves with the beauty 
of form, that we forget the necessity of its having 
an indwelling spirit to give it life, 
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Know what you wish to say, and say it simply, | 
directly, earnestly ; speak always correctly, if pos- 
sible, but make the distinct and forcible convey- 
ance of your thoughts of the first importance, and 
try to improve on the minor points next time. 
Ease and precision will be gained by constant 
practice and endeavor, but remember that it is the | 
words from the heart that speak to the heart, the | 
words of living love that have living power ; mind | 
and heart cannot be divorced without wrecking | 
the best powers of both. 

We have as yet said nothing about reading as a 
“cultivation,” and will be obliged to leave that for 
the subject of another letter, for I hope you will | 
be sufficiently interested to be willing to hear again 
frum your loving AUNTIE. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 


THE perfume of flowers may be obtained in a | 
very simple way. Gather the flowers with as 
little stock as possible, and place them ina jar 
three parts full of olive oil. After leaving them in 
the oil for twenty-four hours, put them in a| 
strainer cloth and squeeze out the oil. This pro 
cess, with fresh flowers, is to be repeated accord- 
ing to the strength of perfume desired, the oil 
being thus thoroughly scented. Add an equal 
wd of pure, rectified spirits, and shake every 
ay for a fortnight, then pour off ready for use. 

During the season of sweet-scented blossoms, any 

one can try it without any great trouble or ex- | 

pense, COUNTRY COUSIN. 





NEEDLEWORK. 

DDISON, in one of his charming papers in 
the Spectator, spoke of needlework as an art 
then too much neglected. In his own humor- 


ous way, he introduced the subject by the follow- 
ing letter, supposed to be sent by an old lady: 


Mr. Spectator: I have a couple of nieces | 
under my direction, who so often run gadding 
abroad that I do not know where to have them. 
Their dress, their tea and their visits take up all 
their time, and they go to bed as tired with doing 
nothing as I am often after quilting a whole petti- 
coat. The only time they are not idle is when 
they read your Spectator, in which, being dedicated 
to the interests of virtue, I desire you to recom- 
mend the long-neglected art of needlework. Those 
hours which in this age are thrown away in dress, 
play, visits and the like, were employed in my 
time in writing out receipts, or working beds, 
chairs and hangings for the family. For my part 
I have plied my needle these fifty years, and by 
my good will would never have it out of my hand. 
It grieves my heart to see a couple of proud, idie 
flirts sipping their tea for a whole afternoon in a 
room hung round with the industry of their great- 
grandmother. Pray, sir, take the landable mystery 
of embroidery into your serious consideration ; 
and, as you have a great deal of the virtue of the 
last age in you, continue your endeavors to reform 
the present. I am, etc., —. 


eee 


I send the above, Mr. Editor, for our “Home 
Cirele;” and while | am one of those who do not 
believe in imitating all the ways of our great, 


great-grandmothers, we may often take hints and 
lessons from them which will be found very in- 
structive and useful. Time may be wasted over 
ornamental needlework ; and much time that might 
be far better employed is wasted, and health also, 
in the passion for art-embroidery that now pre- 
vails; but all this is far better than idleness, 
gossip and gadding, to which so many of our 
young girls whose parents are rich, or in mode- 
rately good circumstances, give the greater part of 
their precious time. DEBORAH. 


TEMPER AND GOOD LOOKS. 


RECENTLY heard a gentleman from India 
relate that the native woman of the section 
where he resided had so few domestic labors, 
and no intellectual culture, that gossip was their 
only resource. They were not secluded there, as 
in some sections, and ran about from house to 
house as they pleased. The results were the same 
in India as in our land. So much gossip set 
neighborhoods in a constant ferment. There being 


| no principle to restrain their tongues, it was almost 


incredible the rate at which they run, and the 
violence of their speech. The result was a most 
ugly, misshapen mouth in almost every woman 
who was grown up. ‘Ihe gentlemen attributed 
this ugly feature to the ugly tempers which were 
allowed such unlimited expression in words. 
Come to think about it, have we not observed 


|something corresponding to this in our own fa- 


vored land? Who ever saw a scolding woman 
with a pretty mouth? Or one of this class who 
had a sweet voice? She may sing with great skill 
and expression, but there will creep in a cat-like 
note that betrays itself. There is no foe to beauty 
equal to ill-temper. So, girls, be warned in time, 
and if you are tempted to fall into this evil way, 
put a check upon it at once, unless you are willing 
to belong to the class who are thoroughly unlovely 
in the eyes of others. 

Crow-feet do not seem to creep into sunny peo- 
ple’s faces half so early as into those of the oppo- 
site temperament. Good humor, too, seems to 
give a bloom to the complexion that no cosmetic 
can impart. There are women more really win- 
ning and fascinating in society at sixty than many 
a young woman of twenty. A bright, cultured 


|mind, joined with a thoroughly good, benevolent 


heart, which rejoices to do yood to others, will 
make a person truly beautiful at any age and a 
favorite in any society. MIRIAM. 


Tue Best Venicie.—An anecdote is told of a 
physician who was called to a foreign family to 
| prescribe for a case of incipient consumption. He 
| gave them a prescription for pills, and wrote the 
| direction: “One pill to be taken three times a 
|day, in any convenient vehicle.” The family 
| looked in the dictionary to get at the meaning of 
|the prescription. They got on well until they got 
to the word vehicle. After grave consideration, 
| they came to the conclusion that the doctor meant 
the patient should ride out, and while in the 
vehicle he should take the pill. He followed the 
advice to the letter, and in a few weeks the fresh 
air and exercise secured the advantage which 
otherwise might not have come. 

















EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





Fuenings wilh the Paels. 


BESIDE THE BARS. 


RANDMOTHER’S knitting has lost 
t ' charm; 
Unheeded it lies in her ample lap, 
While the sunset’s crimson, soft and warm, 
Touches the frills of her snowy cap. 


She is gazing on two beside the bars, 
Under the maple—who little care 

For the growing dusk or the rising stars, 
Or the hint of frost in the autumn air. 


One is a slender slip of a girl, 
And one a man in the pride of youth; 
The maiden pure as the purest pearl, 
The lover strong in his steadfast truth. 


“Sweet, my own, as a rose of June,” 
He says, full low, o’er the golden head. 
It would sound to her like a dear old tune, 


Could grandmother hear the soft words said. 


For it seems but a little while ago 
Since under the maple, beside the bars, 
She stood a girl, while the sunset’s glow 
Melted away ’mid the evening stars. 


And one, her lover, so bright and brave, 
Spake words as tender, in tones as low; 

They come to her now from beyond the grave, 
The words of her darling, so long ago. 


“ My own one, sweet as a rose of June!” 
Her eyes are dim and her hair is white, 
But her heart keeps time to the old love tune 


As she watches her daughter’s child to-night. 


A world between them, perhaps you say, 
Yes. One has read the story through ; 
One has her beautiful yesterday, 
And one to-morrow fair to view. 


But little you dream how fond a prayer 
Goes up to God, through His silver stars, 
From the aged woman gazing there 
For the two who linger beside the bars, 


AN ANGEL BY THE HEARTH. 


JHEY tell me unseen spirits 
Around about us glide; 
Seside the stilly waters 
Our erring footsteps guide ; 
’Tis pleasant, thus believing 
Their ministry on earth: 
I know an angel sitteth 
This moment by my hearth. 


If false-lights, on life’s waters, 
To wreck my soul appear; 
With finger upward pointing, 
She turns me with a tear; 


’T were base to slight the warning, 
And count it little worth, 
Of her, the loving angel, 

That sitteth by my hearth. 


She wins me with caresses 
From passion’s dark defiles ; 
She guides me when I falter, 
And strengthens me with smiles; 
It may be, unseen angels 
Beside me journey forth, 
I know that one is sitting 
This moment by my hearth :— 


A loving wife :—O brothers, 
An angel here below ; 
Alas! your eyes are holden 
Too often till they go; 
Ye upward look while grieving, 
When they have pass’d from earth ;— 
Oh, cherish well those sitting 
This moment by the hearth! 


QUESTIONINGS. 
\W HY do the children leave us, O our Father — 





| The little children cradled on our breast” 
Why do our doves fly upward in the morning 
While other birdlings sleep within the nest? 
Can it be true that music up in Heaven 
Is sweeter when their voices join the hymn? 
Is richer light to realms of glory given 
For that which fading left our homes so dim ? 


And can the angels who, all day are giving 
Care to the lambs within the Shepherd’s fold, 
Need, as a mother needs, amid her grieving, 
The little ones at night to clasp and hold? 
When shall we see again the precious faces 
That gave our homes such sunshine when they 
smiled ? 
Oh, what shall fill the heart’s sad vacant places, 
Or hush the tones that plead, “Give back the 
child ?” 


Why must we listen vainly for the patter 
Of little feet at morning on the stair? 
And miss the merry sound of childish laughter, 
Or gentler tones saying the evening prayer? 
Why vainly long for kisses falling purely 
From lips that said their good-night at our 
knees ? 
Oh, He that made the mother-heart hath surely 
No chiding in His own for thoughts like these. 


E’en this how can we know—His hand hath emitten 
In tender mercy? Only He can tell. 

Perhaps in some sweet day there may be written 
Upon our hearts this record, “It is well.” 

Perhaps the broken hearts that thrill and quiver 
Through all the night under the hand of pain 

May, in the morning of a glad forever, 

Wake ’neath God’s touch to melody again. 
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Qolhers’ Department, 


TO MOTHERS. 





OTHERS, let me entreat you—I, who am a 
mother, and know whereof I write—never 
strike your children. They must be gov- 
erned ; but if you bring patience and love to the 
front, you can do it withont this. It is too severe 
It is injurious, physically and mentally. No 
mother would do it, if she knew that ere long the 


little feet would never more stray into mischief, | 


the waxen hands lie folded above a still heart. 
And this may be. 
the happiest mother. The healthiest, hardiest, 
most roguish child may be taken almost in the 
twinkling of an eye. Do not lay up for yourselves 
augmented pain and unavailing regret. Spare the 
harsh word, the quick blow. If your children stay 
with you, you will still be happier, as they grow 
up around you, that you have been tender and 
forbearing, while watchful and resolute in over 
coming their faults. They will love you more, 
and your influence for good will be far greater 
Let them see you control your own spirit, and they 
will learn by your example. 

Never blame hastily. Take time, and look into 
things. See where the fault really lies. It is 
sometimes with another child than the one you at 
first suppose. It is not seldom with their elders. 
Ané@ oftentimes there is, in the real intention, no 
fault at all. There may be mistake, or forgetful- 
ness, or ignorance. 

A litle girl once tried to help her mother in 
cutting out work. She cut a garment into small 
pieces, and was severely punished. It was wholly 
unjust on the mother’s part. The child was 
sincere, and wholly unaware of her mistake. 

Another little girl sewed over-and-over the holes 
in six pairs of stockings, hoping to relieve her 
busy mother of part of the family mending. This 
mother, though she was hurried, and knew she 
must spend at least half an hour in ripping out the 
tight stitches, had self-command and tact and 
delicacy enough to say: “ Well, you’re a dear, 


This bitter lot may be that of 


| good little girl, and now you may run out and 
; play.” 

She would not let her little daughter see her rip 
out the work. In real love, she took the will for 
the deed, and made her child happy. It did not 
increase her difficulty to be thus forbearing and 
tender; pleasant thoughts kept her company as 
her needle flew in and out. And the affection 
that would soon learn the best ways of helping, 
was not then without its power to cheer and bless. 
Her child’s love, which was the real thing after 
all, and would last beyond the half an hour of 
‘extra work, was not slighted and grieved. 

And, O friends, how would we, older children, 
fare if our merciful Father did not oftentimes meet 
our mistakes and short-comings in a way not un- 
like this? 

The mother who will always deal with her 
children in the spirit of Christ, will not fail of her 
influence over them, nor of their reverential love. 

Above all, never put a child to bed without the 
good-night kiss. Even if the little one has dis- 
obeyed, or shown temper, or any other naughti- 
ness, however you may think it best to notice this, 
let not bed-time be the hour, and do not refuse the 
kiss. Let the little ones go to sleep happy. Do 
not chide them then; let all grievances be healed 
and put away before you tuck them in for the 
night. You cannot even tell where their waking 
will be, by your side or in Heaven. You do not 
know that you yourself will see another day. 
What terrible sorrow has been endured by more 
than one mother, who, besides all the pain of 
parting, of daily and hourly missing her child 
from her side, remembers a good-night kiss re- 
fused! Long ago I read an instance of this kind, 
and resolved that this I would never do. 1 would 
not have such a remembrance for worlds. If your 
children are spared to you, the happy bed-time, 
their mother’s good-night kiss, will be through 
life their sweetest remembrance, and never with- 
out a great power for good. Just this has recalled 
many a wanderer, and kept many from wandering 
at all. M. J. 


Healy Department. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ODORS UPON HEALTH. 


VERY person or thing is surrounded by cer- 
tain odors, of which they are generally un- 
conscious, because their other senses of sight 

and hearing are far more delicately trained and 
frequently used. The pleasures of what we see 
and hear so far outbalance the pains, they afford 
us such quiek and keen sensations of delight, and 
they are so necessary for every act of our lives, 
that the less intense senses of touch and smell 
often lie latent, or at least unnoticed. Their re- 
ports to the brain, like letters from a correspondent 
from whom by experience we bave learned to ex- 
pect nothing of importance, are thrown aside un- 


read or with but a careless glance, while every 
faculty of heart and brain is aroused by the tidings 
which the eve and ear convey through the swift 
nerve-messengers to the sensitive and living con- 
sciousness of man. 

It is very far otherwise when these communica- 
tions are cut off by defect and disease. When the 
mind sits alone in the darkened chambers of the 
brain, how intense is its listening, how delicate its 
hearing! Butif not only darkness, but silence is 


| its destiny, how eagerly it creeps to the other and 


| 


lower gateways of the soul to gain some tidings 
from the outside world of life and motion. 

It is not only related of the blind that they 
learn to distinguish colors by the touch, but in the 
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case of one girl, both blind and deaf, personality 
and relationship were discerned by scent, as she 
distinguished the gloves belonging to a brother 
and sister among a miscellaneous heap. It has 
been suggested that animals, whose homing instinct, 
as it is called, and whose powers of smelling are 
both so remarkable, are guided in great measure 
by the smells of places. They are often carried 
away by night or shut up ina way which prevents 
them seeing the road by which they are conducted, 
yet doubtless the successions of odors, to which 
they are keenly sensitive, are stamped on their 
memory as ineffaceably as a succession of land- 
scapes would be on ours, 

The ancients laid great stress on sweet and 
subtle odors as they considered them as acting up, 
and quickening the intellectual facn)ties of man. 
We are all conversant with the reviving power of 
pungent and aromatic smells in cases of sudden 
weakness; and there are others which have 
equally as strong a socthing and quieting influence, 
as hops and bulbs used for swellings and acute 
pain. There is nothing more suggestive of balmy 
elumbers than the faint sweetness of “everlasting” 
flowers, associated as they are with the still twi- 
light of the year, the aerial, dimly lighted 
autumnal landscape, and the low winds wafting 
their odors over the long levels of the bare fields. 

In every crowded thoroughfare or close alley 
may be seen the injurious effects of bad scents and 
vitiated air on the general tone of the system, and 
by means of this, on the mind. One may lose the 
perception of these by being hourly accustomed 
to breathe the foul atmosphere, but what a change 
there is, if one is brought suddenly into a fresh, 
breezy air. The cobwebs seem swept from the 
heavy brain, the heart is lightened and one in- | 


|and nostrils would fain reject. 


voluntarily draws a long, free respiration, full of 
the buoyancy of hope. 

A bad odor is in reality a warning of danger. 
There are dead or decaying substances, and in- 
finitesimal forms of animal life in the dust, and 
evil scented particles which the sensi'ive lungs 
As Huxley has 
told us, aa open wound is quickly inflamed and 
festered from having these brought in contact with 
it by the air, and it is therefore of the highest im- 
portance that sores, cuts and burns should be kept 
bandaged. The lungs and skin are also affected 
most injuriously by these, although it may not be 
at once apparent that such is the case. 

Great care ought to be taken that nothing soiled 
or producing bad odors, should be left in a bed- 
chamber or sick-room, as the invalid and the 
sleeper cannot resist the evil effects as a person in 
active life might. Nor should any water be used 
for drinking which is left in a bed-room, as a de- 
posit of impure particles is formed in it by the 
breathing of the persons sleeping init. The same 
deposit of impurities takes place through the 
pores of the skin, which necessitates daily bath- 
constant airing of clothes and a change from 


ing 
he garments of the night to those of the day. 
The breath of fresh air, which one so instinctively 


seeks immediately after leaving one’s room in the 
morning, is inwardly cleansing, and as much 
needed as the bath to give tone and freshness to 
the system. It is not a figure of speech alone by 
which we say “the breath of life,” or the “spirit 
which God breathes into man,” for both soul and 
body rejoice in the strong, glad respiration of an 
innocent and healthy human being, and both 
suffer from its disorder and wealness. 


E. F. M. 





Dousekeepers’ Deparlmenl. 


|a veal sweetbread have been sadly overlooked 
; When properly cooked, it is a delicious dish, and 
| may tempt a capricious appetite that has grown 


SICK-ROOM COOKERY. 








SYROM an interesting paper on this subject in 
I the Christian Union, by Miss E. R. Scovil, of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, we cull 

the following hints and recipes: 

An invalid who is tired of hot beef-tea will | 
sometimes drink it cold or iced with great relish 
Enough isinglass or gelatine may be added to the 
jnice to make a jelly, which can be flavored with 
anything the patient may fancy. 

Raw meat is very nutritious, and may be pre- 
pared by shredding the beef extremely fine, re- 
moving every particle of skin and fat, and mixing 
it with cracker crumbs, A little salt and pepper 
may be added, and the mixture rolled into tiny 
balls. 

In convalescence after typhoid fever, the greatest 
care is necessary with regard to the food, and no 
new article of diet should be given without the | 
express permission of the doctor. Even so slight 
an imprudence as eating a raw apple has been | 
known to cause death. 

While roast, boiled and broiled chicken, mutton 
chop and beefsteak have long held a recognized | 
position in the invalid’s bill of fare, the merits of 


| weary of other viands. 


A sweetbread shonld be 
parboiled for a short time until quite soft, and 
then fried in a little butter to a delicate brown. 
It may be served with gravy or white sauce. 
Calves’ feet jelly may be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: After thoroughly cleaning two calves’ 
feet, cut them into pieces, put them into two quarte 
of cold water, and stew until it is rednced to one 
quart. Let it cool; remove the fat and sediment, 
and put the clear jelly into a saucepan, and flavor- 
ing to taste. Mix in the shells and whites of four 
eggs, boil the whole for fifteen minutes, remove 
from the fire, cover and let it stand for a short 
time. While it is still hot, strain into a mould 


| through a flannel bag. 


Delicious oatmeal gruel may be made by stir- 
ring a cupful of oatmeal into a bowl of water, 
allowing it to stand for a few moments until the 
coarsest particles have failen to the bottom, pour- 
ing off the water, and repeating this once or twice. 
The water must then be boiled, stirring it con- 
stantly until it is sufficiently cooked. 

Few persons understand properly the art of 
making lemonade. The lemon should first be 
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rolled between the hands until it is quite soft, the | thing containing acid, and then the ingenuity of 
skin removed with a sharp knife, and every pip|the nurse is tested to provide some beverage at 
extracted, the lemon being held over a tumbler | once cooling and palatable. Iced tea and coffee 
that no juice may be lost in the operation. ‘The | are excellent when they are liked, and may be 
pulp should then be divided into small pieces, | taken either with or without milk. Barley water 
and the sugar thoroughly mixed with it. Last of |is made by boiling two ounces of pearl barley, 


all the requisite amount of water should be added. 


previously well washed, for twenty minntes in a 


Orangeade may be made in the same way as|pint and a half of water. It is then strained and 


lemonade, using less sugar. They both should be 
iced. Imperial drink is made by adding a small 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar dissolved in boiling 


water to each pint of lemonade. 


In some diseases it is impossible to give any- 


Art al 


T is tolerably safe to say that nothing which is 

| to be laid on the floor and trodden underfoot 
is a very good subject for elaborate decoration 
There is an incongruity in handiwork being put 
to such “base uses” that we never cease to feel. 
A amall mat or rug may sometimes be ornamented 
in outline embroidery or applied work, or a pat- 
tern sewn on in braid. If the mat be for a special 
purpose, such as a flower-stand or coal-scuttle, the 
ornament must be a border only, without a centre. 
Much the same may be said of footstools; they 
are better made of something other than embroi- 
dery ; but if it be used, and it is a better use than 


for rugs, the ornament should be flat and un- | 


shaded. [raiding is a kind of decoration that can 
be well applied to rugs, footstools and other things 
requiring stout and serviceable work. 

The decoration of summer carriage-rugs has not 
very often been attended with complete success, 
yet they are a good subject for needlework. They 
frequently look too much like quilts or sofa-cover 
lets, and fail in the simple yet firmly-finished 
character that suits out-of-door use. The material 
must not be hot nor cumbersome, yet it must be 
sufficiently heavy not to blow about or look tum- 


bled. Brown cr gray linen, moderately heavy, | 


lined with a lighter linen, and bound or doubled 
xo as to make the edges quite firm, serves the pur- 
pose well. A still simpler plan is to use a pn 
of heavy cotton sheeting edged with bands of 
colored linen or cotton twill. One of these, which 
is very convenient in use, has bands of dark blue, 
and is embroidered with an heraldic design in the 
centre. Any book on heraldry will give all the 
suggestions necded. 


To the Art Interchange we owe the following 
most excellent suggestions about pillow-cases : 


Among the many late improvements in bed- 
linen, pillow-cases have received due attention. 
The square French pillows are slowly replacing 
our oblong shapes, and should be suitably covered. 
One of the latest novelties in covers for these 
square pillows is one in bleached oat-meal, sur- 
rounded by a five-inch woven band of the finest 
damask, bordered with rows of drawn work. A 
cheaper one is crossed by four horizontal insertions 
of Madeira work, and finished by a goffered frill 
or plain linen slip, adorned with a large embroi- 
dered initial. To make one of these plain cases, 
eut from three-quarter yard linen a length of fifty- 


flavored with lemon-peel and sugar to taste. This 
may be alternated with flaxseed tea. Steep half 
an ounce of unbruised flaxseed in a pint of boiling 
water. Let it stand in a covered jar near a fire 
for three or four hours: then strain and flavor. 





Dame. 


eight inches, which will allow four inches extra. 
At the two ends make an inch hem, reserving the 
buttons for the underside, while buttonholes are 
worked on the top which must project, together 
with one inch of linen. After folding and pinning 
the material on the wrong side, as for a bag, sew 
up the selvedges down to the lower hem, remove 
the last pin, turn the projecting piece inside and 
sew carefully the two parts together. The turned- 
back hem will then remain above the right side, 
besides one-half inch over, but when put on the 
pillow it will turn down, buttoning at the back 
and overlapping the lower hem. Five button- 
holes may be made to serve, instead of seven, the 
two end ones being replaced by a horizontal 
| stitching uniting the two hems at three inches 
from the border. This will be found the neatest 
mode of fasiening. Materials used for pillow-slipa 
are long cloth striped and Irish linen, a kind of 
damask, cambric and even mu!! muslin, set off by 
a border of Madeira work, real or imitation lace, 
Torchon and Breton, gathered or plaited, edgings 
in netting, knitting and crochet, together with 
muslin frills, plain or scolloped in colors, 





| Decorated Buttons.—Since our American 
autocrat, M. Worth, has taken to sending out cos 
tumes besprinkled with porcelain buttons, seem- 
ingly about the size of an individual butter-plate, 
and brilliantly emblazoned with color, a new 
industry has arisen among the china painters, 
whose name is legion. These buttons, to be 
painted and fired in the ordinary manner, have 
designs gorgeous in Oriental tinting to match the 
rainbow-hued cashmere stuffs so much in vogue, or 
| they are copied from Watteau subjects or flower 
patterns that may be found on Sevrés or Dresden 
| cups, and finally touched up with gold. The only 
| objection to this dainty work lies in the possibility 
| that by the time some painstaking amateur may 
| have equipped herself with an entire outfit of 
| “ Pompadour” or “ Indian” buttons, a fiat may go 
forth from the atelier of M. Worth, enjoining as 
strictly necessary to the claims of highest fashion, 
|some tiny fastening for beauty’s silk attire, no 
| more obtrusive than the seed clinging to a fern 
front ! 


For the following capital decorative art notes 
we must thank The Art Amateur : 

CAPITAL FERN-BASKETS may be made with old 
corks, which are broken into rough pieces and 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 





strung on wire, which is moulded into the shape 
required, The corks sometimes are threaded 
whole and then cut with a very sharp knife to re- | 
semble carving, after the fashion of the cork walk- 
ing-stick. Again, the pieces of corks threaded on 
wire may be wound around a big wire-basket, the 
handle being formed in the same way. 


PICTURE SCRAPS may often be used with capital 
effect. Small rooms, and nurseriea especially, 
papered with them and afterward varnished, afford 
great entertainment; -cornices may be made of 
them to run all around the wall-paper, with about 
two inches of gold foil between each and a black 
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bordering. Wooden fireboards and holland mats 
may also be covered with them; these must, of 
course, be varnished. 


CoMMON GARDEN FLOWER Pots can be made 
ornamental by giving them a coat of paint and 
then painting on them landscapes, flowers or 
Cheap wooden wardrobes and other arti- 
cles of furniture can be improved by painting them 
black and ornamenting the panels with flowers, 
rather larger than life. Storks and bulrushes, 
sunflowers, lilies, large daisies and poppies, all 
look well. 


Lancy Deedlework. 


GLOVE Box.—The box is made either of very 
stiff card-board or thin wood, with a division for 
light and dark kid gloves, the length to admit of 
the six-buttoned gloves without folding them. 

Our design is covered with quilted black satin 
round the bottom and the lid with some pretty 
pattern embroidered in chain stitch with rich blue 
and dead gold-colored filoselle. The 
edges are covered with a flat embroi- 
dered band on satin, or a very narrow 
ruche of blue and gold ribbon. 

The box should be carefully lined 
with slightly wadded white silk, and 
have a soft scented cushion in each 
department. 


THE Ivy-LEAF PATTERN FoR Epo- 
1InG.—Take «a knot of vandyke braid 
a knot will make about a yard anda 
half of the edging, and will only cost 
a trifle), then with a needle and 
stout thread or crochet cotton sew four 
of the points together so as to form 
the ivy leaf; run your needle along 
neatly so as not to show the thread in 
front to the opposite side of the braid, 
and sew the other four points as in 
pattern; it is very easily done; and 
has the advantage of being cheap 
and effective. After you have sewn 
all your braid into ivy leaves, com- 
mence to crochet four plain stitches, 
then one treble, and fasten two of the 
points together by means of 
it, crochet four more plain 
stitches and fasten into the top 
point, and continue until all is 
done, 


NIGHTGOWN-CASE (Em- 
broidery)—The case is cut out 
of a canvas-like material woven 
in stripes, and takes a straight 
pice measuring thirty inches 
vy seventeen, one end being 
sloped at each corner, as shown 
in the illustration. The open 
stripes are worked in cross stitch 
with two shades of blue thread. 
The close stripes are also worked 
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WORK-BAG, 


with blue thread in chain stitch and point russe. | circumference, to which the bag of merino is 
Round the outer edge of the case is a frill of pillow | fastened. The lower part of the bag is covered 
lace, edged by a row of point russe in blue thread, | half way up by six pieces of the canvas cut in 
and the case is fastened by aloop and 8 pear! button. | rounded scollops embroidered with narrow, woolen 


Work-BnaG.—This bag is made of écru-colored 
canvas, and de /aine or merino to match; the 


braid in blue or violet. A closely-plaited ruche 

} of blue de laine or fine merino trims each scollop. 

| The bag is finished with a frill, and drawn with 
g ’ 


bottom is a round of canvas eighteen inches in ribbon to match the ruches. 


Fashion Deyarlinet 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
[= most important feature in a lady’s dress, 


and one that requires great care in its selec- 
tion, is her hat; if that is unbecoming, her 
toilet, however otherwise beautiful, is incom- 
plete. 
Among the many picturesque hats, probably the 


most popular shape for dressy wear at the water- | 


ing-places is that with a wide brim rolled upward, 
but not pressed close against the crown. In some 
of these hats the brim is turned up evenly all 
around, but is kept so far away from the crown 
that there is room for very full trimmings about 
the crown. In other hats the brim is irregularly 
rolled, being turned up much higher on the left 
side, in Gainsborough fashion; with this brim a 
facing of dark velvet or Surah is often used, and 
the hat is placed quite half way back on the head, 
making the richly-lined brim frame the face in a 
way that is very becoming to ladies whose smal! 
features and delicate blonde coloring need relief. 
For bruneites who like a great deal of white and 
black near the face there is a fancy for lining these 


brims with netted white cord, or straw gimp, or 
with shirred white muslin, and sometimes lace, 

The plain “baby” waist of our grandmothers’ 
days is revived in connection with the full straight- 
| breadth skirt gauged all around, but with two- 
thirds of the fullness massed at the back; a plain 
hem four to six inches deep is the only appropriate 
finish at the bottom, but this may be supplemented 
by any number of tucks above, whether the goods 
be simple camibric, lawn or some of the fine all- 
wool fabrics now so popular, A Roman sash tied 
close to the waist with the loops and ends depend- 
ing twelve to eighteen inches below is a necessary 
relief to so plain a costume if composed of a wash- 
ing-material, but if of other fabrics the sash is of 
the same material donbled and gathered up at the 
ends, where a tassel or piquet forms a finish. 

Very little false hair is worn, but when its use 
is indispensable to the completion of a perfect 
toilet, it is arranged to simulate as nearly as pos- 
sible the natural growth of woman’s crowning 
glory. A loose braid, coiled with careless grace 
at the back of the head, with the sides and top 





laid in loose, soft waves, confined by an. amber- 
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tinted comb, is considered the perfection of artistic 
elegance. Chatelaine braid puffs and coils are 
not, however, discarded, but are worn in modera- 
tion, confined to the natural hair with long amber 
wy which are finished with a clean cut, solid | 
all at the top; long, finely-finished shell-pins are | 
thrust through carelessly-braided chatelaines, and | 
finely-cut jet pins are used to secure dainty bits of | 
lace and ribbon called morning coiffures. 
Long-looped bows of white Surah silk are used | 
for cravat-bows to wear with woolen dresses. They | 
are of irregular shape, and are edged with point | 
d esprit lace of the new kind that has no dots in it, 
but is needle-worked in points on the edges. 
Full ruches of potnt d’esprit lace are worn high | 
around the neck, while below this ruche wider | 
lace of the same pattern is pleated to form a round | 
collar broad enough to reach almost to the tips of | 


the shoulders. 


| front 


White eatin ribbon loops trim the 
front and back of the ruche. 

Dark blue silk handkerchiefs with Scotch plaid 
borders in gay colors are knotted in fanciful ways 
of irregular loops and pleatings to form cravat- 
bows to wear with light dresses, Polka dots of 
white on navy blue handkerchiefs are chosen to 
wear about the neck when traveling, or for morn- 
ings in the country. ‘They are fastened with large 
pins that have silver heads, Cream-white silk 
handkerchiefs with a narrow hem that is hem- 
stitched are used with dark dresses by ladies whose 
clear complexion will permit the use of much 
thick white near the face. 

Collarettes of white Surah have the back square, 
in the shape of the Directoire collar, while the 
like a fichu. These are embrvidéred 
lightly, or else edged with lace. 


is 


Dew Publications, 


FROM DODD & MEAD, NEW YORK. 


1 
} 
| 
Alaska, and Missions on the North Pacific 
Coast. By Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D.D. A most | 
interesting account of the situation, scenery, re- | 
sources and population of .our new territory— | 
which, as may not be generally known, is as large 
as all of the United States east of the Mississippi | 
and north of the Carolinas. So far from being a 
frigid country, it is quite as temperate as the 
greater part of Great Britain, being warmed by 
the Japan current in the same manner that the 
British Isles and Norway are by the Gulf Stream. | 
Its mineral wealth, and its abundance of timber 
forests, and fur-bearing animals, are truly some- | 
thing wonderful ; so that we may well appreciate | 
Secretary Seward’s words in saying that he re-| 
garded the purchase of Alaska as the most im- | 
portant act of his public life. We may remark 
right here that the price paid for the whole terri- | 
tory was seven million two hundred thousand | 
dollars, regarded by many at the time as outrage- | 
ously extravagant; but in one year alone the| 
United States treasury received more than half| 
that sum, solely on account of taxes on furs. 

But the most interesting part of the work re- | 
lates to the people, to the state of extreme bar- | 
barity in which the mass of the population live, 
the great difficulties in the way of civilizing and 
Christianizing them, and the superhuman exer- 
tions of one woman, Mrs. A. R. MacFarland, in 
this direction, for a long time almost the only 
human creature who was able to accomplish any- 
thing for the poor savages. 

The book presents Alaska as a wide field for 
scientific exploration, for extended enterprise and 
for Christian benevolence. Price, $1.50. 


Adventures in Patagonia. A Missionary’s 


Exploring Trip. By Rev. Titus Coan. A de- 
tailed account of another barbarous country at the 
other extreme end of the Western continent; 
but one far more desolate, far more forbidding in 
aspect, and far less valuable as to probable results, 
than Alaska. But here also may be found much 
of interest for the student of science; and here, 
among the most degraded of savages, may be found 





| encouragement for the spreading of Gospel truth. 


Price, $1.25, 


Success with Small Fruits. By E. P. 
Roe. ‘This volume consists principally of the 
charming essays published under this title in 
Scribner's Monthly, within a year or two. The 
vook, we think, deserves high commendation, not 
only for its practical value to every gardener, 
farmer and horticulturist, but also for its attrac- 
tive literary style—its beautiful descriptions, deli- 
cate sentiments and quaint bits of wixdom appeal- 
ing strongly to the lover of nature, animate and 
inanimate alike. The illustrations, of which there 
are nearly a hundred, are exquisite, being from 
designs of eminent artists, most beautifully en- 
graved. The work would prove an acceptable 
present to any friend at all interested in fruit 
culture. Price, $5.00. 


R. WELLS & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology. By Henry S. Drayton, A. M., and 
James McNeill. Phrenological works continue to 
multiply; many of them—this one among the 
number—being so well written as to force upon 
the reader the conviction that there must be some 
truth at the foundation of what they are endeavor- 
ing to teach. The book throughout will offer 
many interesting suggestions, and give rise to 
questions of great importance. Price, $1.50. 


oO 


FROM §, 737 BROADWAY, 


FROM THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
58 READE STREEL, NEW YORK. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Society. 
A detailed, comprehensive account of the work- 
ings of the Society during the past year. The 
report takes up, one after another, the various 
branches of the temperance efforts, such as, “ The 
Publication Department,” “The Sunday-School,” 
“The Distribution of Temperance Literature,” 
and so forth, impressing the general reader with 
the truth of the first sentences in the volume: “ The 
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Temperance Reform the past year has made ex-| Novel). Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: J. B 
cellent progress in all its departments. While | Lippincott & Co. 
drinking and drunkenness may have increased in es — ys mer 
some of our cities, the cause of temperance in the | D a Political I artes, By one r. Te » 
country at large has never made as gratifying | “ )., LL.D. Price 25 cents. Boston: Lee ¢ 
advances as during the year just ended, or stood as | Shepard. 
well before the nation as it does to-day.” For his! From Baca to Beulah. Sequel to “ Valley 
or her own encouragement, and for better present- | of Baca.’ By Jennie Smith. Price, $1.25. Phila- 
ing the whole subject to his or her friends, every 'delphia: Garrigues Bros. 
one interested in the temperance movement should 

A New Race. A Romance. From the 


have a copy. : : of 
is Seuiaits Mt Recite A German of Golo Raimund. By Mrs, A. L. Wistar. 
1@ Juvenue Lemperance fveciter. Price, $125. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Collection of Recitations and Declamations in | (o. 
Prose and Verse for the use of Juvenile Temper- rt : 
ance Organizations. This extended title is, in| Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Contain- 
itself, sufficient to tell what the little volume is. | ing a collection of the best short and easy poems 
In it will be found a satisfactory variety of speeches | for reading and recitation in schools and families. 
for children upon the occasions of a public ex- Selected and arranged by Loomis J. Campbell. 


hibition of any kind, but especially one intended 
to promote the temperance cause. 


Price, $1.00. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


The Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin 


Mischief by Law; or, The Licensing of|of Tarascon. Translated from the French of 


the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors an Unlawful Per- 
version of Power. By Rev. Lewis Meredith. The 
author takes the ground that it is as much a viola- 
tion of law to license the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, as to permit the similar dispensing of 
arsenic, implements of destruction, or any other 
article calculated to spread crime and death. An 
ably-written pamphlet. Price 5 cents, or 60 cents 
per dozen. 


FROM JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PHILADA. 


Rev. Mr. Dashwell, the New Minister at 
Hampton. By E. P. B. A lively satire, directed 
against one variety of the modern sensational 
preacher, namely, the elegant and pretentious. 
he descriptions are good, the characters well 
drawn, and the book has a quaint wisdom and gay 
humor at times quite refreshing. 





FROM LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


Hal; the Story of a Clod-hopper. By 
W. M. F. Round. An attractive story—attractive 
on account of the natural description, the refined 
sentiment, and the eflective satirical hits at men 
and manners well deserving them. But the work 
is marred by grave inconsistencies in the two prin- 
cipal characters, Hal and Hortense, and the con- 
clusion is disappointing. 


Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Com- 
piled by Loomis J. Campbell. A copious collec- 
tion of dainty rhymes from our best-known poets, 
as well as a great number of old, anonymous 
favorites, the whole forming a valuable storehouse 
of verses suitable for reading and declamation. 


Young folks between the ages of six and twenty | 


may readily find here selections available for 
achool, Sunday-school exhibition, Young People’s 
Association, or any occasion for which a “ piece” 
ia-usually in demand. Price, $1.00; or, published 
in — separate parts, paper covers, 25 cents 
each. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Alphonse Daudet. By Robert S Minot. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The True Story of the Exodus of Israel, 
together with a brief view of the History of 
Monumental Egypt. Compiled from the work of 
Dr. Henry Brugsch-Bey. Edited with an intro- 
dnetion and notes, by Francis H. Underwood. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The Bible. Its True Character and 
Spiritual Meaning. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, 
Union Swedenborgian Church, Chicago. Price, 
$1.00. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Company. 


The Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. Speech of 
Hon. Cias. H. Joyce, of Vermont, in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, D. C.,, April 3d, 
1880. Price, 10 cents. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication Honse, 


Rules for the Standard Game of Croquet, 
as adopted by the National Croquet League. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Aleohol and the Church. By Robt. C. 
Pitman, L.L. D. Price, 10 cents. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 

The Temperance Drama, No. 1. “ Out in 
the Street.” By S. N. Cook. Price, 15 centa. 
J. 8. Ogilvie, 29 Rose Street, New York. 

Who Hath Woe? A Temperance Con- 
cert exercise for Sunday-schools and Temperance 
Organizations. Price, 60 cents a dozen. New 
York: J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade Street. 
| The Temperance Gem, a Collection of 
Temperance and Gospel Songs. Price, 10 cents. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie, 29 Rose Street, 
| No. 15 Rue Marlot. Translated from the 
French of René De Pont-Jost, by Virginia Champ- 
|lin. Paper, 50 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Beauty’s Daughters. A Novel. By the 


No Relations. From the French of! anthor of“ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “Airy Fairy 
Hector Malot. By the author of “Christy Carew,” | Lilian,” etc. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. 
“Hogan, M.P.,” etc. (The Monthyon Prize | Lippincott & Co. 
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Bullion. Its Production and Use. Com-| Ernest Gilmore. Price, $1.25. New York: Na- 
iled bv the Editor of the “ New York Bullion.” | tional Temperance Society and Publication House, 


Files, 25 cents. New York: Bullion Publishing | No. 52 Reade Street. 
Company, 52 Wall Street. Man Proposes. A Novel of American 
White Hands and White Hearts. By! Life. Price, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Dales and Comments. 


Our Mid-Summer Number. {elevated but still homely, Christian faith, which 
find expression in her writings, endear her to 
E give a breath of the seaside and mountain thousands,’ ‘Odd or Even?’ has all these char- 
\ in this our mid-summer number, which acteristics. It is a safe book and a good one.” 
our readers will find exceptionally attrac- , -_ 
tive, “ ” 

The Home for 1880 is giving larger satisfaction The Return from Work. 
than ever before, judging from the many letters HIS picture, by a well-known German artist, 
we receive from subscribers. “The numbers have |’ Herr Carl Lorck, of Diisseldorf, depicts a 
been more than ever instructive ard interesting to . . ; 

; : on ae ee scene in a fisherman’s cottage on the coast of 
me, It is all that is pure and ennc bling, writes Wo th Holland. The subject so completely ex- 
a lady in Kansas, Another, writing from Michi- plains iteelf that we need do no more than draw 
gan, says: I feel almost as though I could not oe cntion to the general quaint picturesqueness of 
keep house without it, and my numbers are con- i anes of Genk % Scottie 

9 : "" re enal pisode o itch home-life—the rough, 
stantly lent out around — immediate neigh -», Wweather-beaten, but kindly face of the father, the 
hood. All are pleased with it, and perhaps will iid Jook of the bairn in the basket, the thor- 
= subscribe ng long as I will lend them mine oughly Dutch character of the surroundings, the 
A lady in South Carolina says: “For six years 1 jiieg chimney with lofty shelf, and the huge down 
have, each month, gre eted the arrival of your dear, bed la the wich: werescuntell bya model of the 
delightful magazine with the affection I would good eraft by which the head of the family gets 
bestow on a dear friend; and still each number is hia livi hei saga Was oer ain agar cae 

: » vw bis living, being all admirably and character- 
more attractive than the preceding one.” We istically depicted by the artist. 
could fill a very large space with like expressions : : 
of approval. awe 

To know that the work we are doing gives satis- Sea-Bathing. 
faction, stimulates to new efforts, and leads to the J ‘ aes 
attainment of higher excellence. Jn the field SERIES of carefully-conducted observations 
occupied by the Home, we mean to keepin ad-| / on the temperature of the ocean at different 
vance of all competitors, and give a magazine that seasons of the year, have been made at 
is unrivaled for interest, purity and excellence. Peterhead by the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

These observations, says the London News, were 
made every day during a period of four years and 

“A Safe Book and a Good One.”’ nine months, and the result confirms the impres- 

— sion that the changes of atmospheric temperature 
TYVHE Chicago Tribune says of Mrs. Whitney's | influence the sea but slowly. The variations in 
|’ new story, “Odd or Even?”’: “It is very the warmth of the sea-water occur within a range 
pleasant to turn from the meretricious French | one-third less than that of the air ; and the mean 
novel to a clean, pleasant story, such as Mrs. | temperature of the sea is found to be warmer than 
Whitney has given us in this the last product of | that of the atmosphere in seven months out of the 
her pen. It is a simple story, much of it of|twelve. The summer warmth penetrates the sea 
American farmer life, but full of interest and | very gradually, and is more gradually given off. 
in marked contrast to the trash with which the | January is the coldest month, but the sea-water is 
market is flooded. - A good novel may be a medium | coldest in March. July is the hottest month, but 
of genuine pleasure—a poor one affords but a the sea-water attains its maximum warmth toward 
slight excuse for wasted time. ‘Odd or Even?’ is| the end of August. From that time the sea be 
an excellent novel. We live with Frances Ethe- | comes warmer than the air, and cools so much 
ridge in the pure air of Fellaiden; we make | slower than the weather that in November the 
friends of the generous, large-hearted Heywoods, average warmth of the water is six degrees, and 
and everything isso naturally yet soeloquently and | in December seven degrees, higher than that of 
admirably told, that we ourselves for the time form the atmosphere. The balance is reached at the 
one of Miss Ammah’s circle of country friends; | end of March, and then for the next five months 
join with the others in their cross-country rambles; the air is warmer than the water. 
live and grow strong in the quaint New England| These figures, which result from careful obser- 
home. Mrs. Whitney is a strong writer, and in| vations, adds the News, justify the custom of ex- 
this book has given us some of her very best work. | tending sea-bathing late into the autumn. Sea- 
As has been well and justly said, ‘the purity, | bathing should, in fact, begin late, and may safely 
aweetness, shrewdness, tenderness, humor, the end late. It is more dangerous in the warm days 
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, , 
of early summer than in the chilly days even of | you turn on water through a faucet—whenever it 


the late autumn. The sea is as warm at the end 
of October as it is in the second week of June, and 
the period between these two dates is the healthy 
bathing season for those who are strong enough to 
begin early and leave off late. } 


“Golden Days.” 
T= publishers of this new paper “For Boys 


and Girls,’ which has already attained a 

very wide circulation, have introduced an 
excellent feature under the head of “At Home 
and Abroad.” Every week is presented a care- 
fully-prepared abstract of such current events as 
it is thought useful for children to know, connect- 
ing therewith as much general information relat- 
ing to these events as can be given ina brief space. 
Where story and adventure make the leading 
attraction in a paper for the young, the task of 
holding their nterest in the real things passing 
around them is nece-sarily a difficult one, and in this 
case has to be managed with tact and skill. Not 
only boys and girls, but their fathers and mothers 
will find in this new Department which the pub- 
lishers have introduced into Golden Days, both 
entertainment and instruction. 


Atlantic City. 


ofiered at other sea-side resorts contiguous to 

Philadelphia, Atlantic City continues to hold 
its advance position, and to increase its summer 
population year by year. The present season 
opened earlier than usual, and rooms at all the 
first-class hotels and cottages were in large de- 
mand and rapidly secured. There have been 
many substantial improvements since last year, 
and many new and elegant cottages have been 
built. Larger facilities for reaching the sea-shore, 
and cheaper fare, are adding to the influx of 
guests. A new line has been established, but so 
great has been the increase in travel that the old 
and reliable Camden and Atlantic Road seems 
scarcely, if at all, affected by the competition. 


Nese t other sea the many attractions 





Poetry to Order. 


poetry is something more than a pleasant 

recreation. Autograph seekers frequently 
ask for a sentiment or bit of poetry, as if authors’ 
minds were caskets full of thought-gems, to be 
taken out at will. 
liant fancies are not kept ready-made, and rarely 
come on any sudden bidding. The calls made 
upon men and women who have attained literary 
distinction are often curious enough. Not long 
since, a young lady wrote to Oliver Wendell 


Rivets is is easy, but the creation of true 


Holmes for a poetical contribution for a high | 


school literary association. The good-natured 
poet made her the following pleasant and courte- 
ous reply. It is worth preserving, and so we give 
it a place in the Home: 


“My Dear Youne Lapy: If you knew how |?! J 
j| FeverRIsHNEss or Diarrhea; no Congestion or 


many letters I have to write every day, you woul 
say: ‘Poor, dear man, how tired he must be?’ We 
that make rhymes are expected to turn them on as 


|is wanted But writing poetry is like shooting 
ducks or geese—you may load up and paddle off, 
and watch all the morning, and never see duck or 
goose except yourself as reflected in the water. 
So, my dear young lady, I will only say that I 
should Jike very much to please you aud a great 
many other young friends—and old ones—by 
writing all sorts of odes, elegies, epics, epigrams, 
etc., but I have to content myself by disappointing 
you and them with a little scrap of a note like 
this, sweetened with good-will and good wishes, 
and nothing else in the world to pay for postage- 
stamps wasted on me. Believe me, very truly, 
your friend, 

” 


“Oniver WeNDELL HoLMes. 


Lakeside Park. 
“NY UNDAY-SCHOOLS and societies in seareh of 
S 


picnic grounds should, before deciding on a 

~ location, take a Jook at “ Lakeside Park,” on 

the Camden and Atlantic Road, twelve miles from 
the city, or send fora descriptive circular. Address 
Mr. D. M. Zimmerman, Jr., Office Camden and 
Atlantic Railroad, Camden, New Jersey 


Publishers’ Department, 


THE TOURIST’S CHANCE. 

The New York, Lake Erie and Western Rail- 
road, through Mr. Vanhorn, the general south- 
eastern passenger agent, has issued its excursion 
book fer the present season. By it the Philadel- 
phia traveler can select almost any route for a tour 
or pleasure journey that he desires via the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad and Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. The lines of these roads are. most 
beautiful. After arriving at Bethlehem, the 
Lehigh Valley follows the Lehigh River to the 
mountains, crosses above Wilkesbarre, and gives 
a view of forty miles from the car window of the 
magnificent Wyoming Valley. Then the Susque- 
hanna is followed in its picturesque course for over 
one hundred miles. The Erie with its fine road- 
bed and splendid cars comes next. Nothing can 
be prettier than Southern and Central New York. 


| All the busy cities and beautiful towns can be 


But fine sentiments and bril- | 


reached by the Erie traveler. The romantic lakes, 


| with their limpid waters, beautiful scenery and 


splendid fishing, are easy of reach. The route 
will take you to Niagara Falls, the Canadas, Lake 
Superior, and there is direct connection with all 
parts of the country. Spécial excursion rates are 
fixed for any combination of route, so that the 
same place is not seen twice, but there is diversifi- 


| cation and novelty continually. 


Mr. Vanhorn’s office is at 836 Chestnut Street, 
and he can fix a route for any one. Persons re- 
siding out of the city can get a Tourist’s Guide, 
with excursion rates, by writing to Mr. Vanhorn. 

CASTORIA IS PLEASANT TO TAKE, contains noth- 
ing narcotic, and always regulates the stomach 
nd bowels. No Sour-Curp or Wind-Colic; no 


Worms, and no Cross CHILDREN or WORN-OUT 
Moruers, where CasToRIA is used. 


New York. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN. TAYLOR & CO. 
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